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FHE [ITALIAN GARDEN 


(The Arabic numbers in the margin refer to the appendix and the Roman ones to the plates) 


[ 


The word «Italian» in this book, is used as referring fo style and not in a geographical 
sense. By this word we wish fo define those various forms which have taken a definife shape in 
Florence and Rome, from the 15% fo the 16% century and have represented then and later the 
arf of garden planning in Italy. 


Il - THE Xilf® AND XIV® CENTURIES AND THE EARLIER 
DARI OR REx Vth 


1. — After the fofal disappearance of the Roman civilisation, the medieval one had slowly 
evolved an art of garden planning of ifs own. Italy had if in common with the other European 
countries, and could nof pride herself on any particular style. Very simple gardens lay within the 
convent cloisters, or af the various Courts, or in the immediate neighbourhood of Caséles. Almost 
none were fo be found within the city walls, where the necessary space was wanting; people had 
fo content themselves with a pot of sweet basil or of roses on their window, or, at most, with 
a vine or fig-free in a corner of their small courtyard. The end of the X//l“ or the beginning 
of the XIV" century had to be reached before the improved political situation could allow (as Gio- 
vanni Villani relates in his chronicles) «the larger number of wealthy and noble citizens and their 
families, fo spend four months of the year in the country». They used fo build fine villas af 
even three miles and more from the fown, and the same writer further describes them as being 
«lordly palaces, fowers, courts and walled gardens». A villa of this type was the one owned 
by Dante's family af Camerata. Towards 1320, the Anonymous Ticinese writer fells us of the 
orchards, shrubberies, and apple groves, then existing in Pavia, for the double purpose of «re- 
creation of the spirit» and of the profit yielded by the fruit and vegetables, grown therein. The 
same advantage must have been enjoyed by other towns. Among the gardens best known in 
the XIV century, may be mentioned the Gambacorti'’s in Pisa, the one which must have existed 
af the Quarconia, Villa Guinigi in Lucca, the small garden round Petrarca’s house, the pleasure 
resort of the Scaligers at St. Sophia, near Verona, the Buonaccolsi’s garden in Mantua, the Papal 
grounds at the Vatican, others in Murano, the garden (properly so called) in the park of the 
Casile in Pavia, builf by Galeazzo II Visconti, which could boast of a hedge of hazelnuts along 
ifs walls, grape pergolas, a fish-pond and a «bath» in the shape of a square basin; the garden, 
affached fo the palace of Azone Visconti in Milan, famous for ifs fountain, consisting of a column, 
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figs. 1-V 


surmounted by a statue; it had also a fish pond and a «viridarium>, with water fowl considered 
a rare marvel in those days. Finally the first gardens seen in Belfiore at Ferrara, the property 


of the Marquess Alberto. 


29. — Needless fo say. nof one of those gardens have been preserved, down {o our 
days. But from some hints left us by chroniclers of the fime and from some miniatures and 
pictures, we can frace the elements which composed them. A complete idea of the medieval 
garden is offered us by two documents: the description of a garden, which can be considered 
as having existed, in the proem fo the third day in the Decameron, and the first four chapters 
of the eighth book on Agriculture, by Pietro de’ Crescenzi. 

From these data we can re-creafe an exact picture of the «ideal garden». If Pietro de’ 
Crescenzi had entered the services of a great king, moved by the pure medieval spirit, as Le 
Notre entered those of Louis XIV, and had been requested fo plan a spacious garden for a new 
royal residence, if would have been more or less like the following. 

A square of about twenty acres of level ground, enclosed by high walls, on the inside, 
these would be clothed with a green espalier, or a pergola might run along them, straight path- 
ways sometimes covered by pergolas, Hanked by flowering hedges, running through it. In the 
midst, this being perhaps the principal feature, is a lawn of the finest grass. variegated by all 
kinds of flowers and surrounded by rows of orange trees, lemons, palms, pomegranates, cypresses 
or anything else you like. A few trees would be scattered over the lawn. In the middle of this 
latter, the fountain; this could be formed after one of the many types still fo be seen in the 
squares of our fowns, and was generally in two parts: an octagonal or circular basin, resting on 
the ground or on some steps, intended as a receptacle for the water, and a central channel, 
through which the water could spout. The latter is moulded in the form of a pillar, usually sur- 
mounted by a statue, af whose feet are carved lions’ mouths, from which the jets issue: or in 
the place of the statue, was sometimes set a vase, af which the birds of the garden came to drink. 
Other fountains iried fo imifale the northern, Gothic style. They could be sheltered by a pergola, 
or more magnificently (af least theoretically so) by a pillared pavillion. The water Hows through 
several small channels, dug in the ground, to refresh the grass and flower plots. In some — 
sheltered spots on the lawn, are rustic seals, made out of strong bushes, trained into a definite 
shape, OFnOr crossed sticks. On one side is to be found the orchard of sweet smelling and 
medicinal herbs; mint, rosemary, thyme, salvia, basil and others. On another side lies the flower 
garden: roses, violets, lilies, irises and also others, which came fo us through our trade and ; 
with the East, as jessamine, hyacinths, lilacs These enclosures of herbs and flowers, shut ir 
! ae ere a i, en ce Hie Hae disposed and separated by finy 

The low hedges are of wae or es : ae Ih ea 
nates, hazelnuts, laurels, and such like, in a diff 2 : AS, oa Wie ae eae 

au ifterent direction lies the apple orchard. where ar 
collected the most varied qualities of fruit trees. T, hey are methodically planted i : 
distances from each other, according to their quality. Farther on is eS ‘a ms did Bows at equal 
of evergreens, as for instance, pines, cypre d. ; ies 5, alee pln 
ypressses, cedars, laurels, olives, firs, and so on. This will 

be the favourite resort of all animals that live in the gard its haves ae 
garden, as rabbits, hares, deer, waterfow] and 

others. Pergolas are generally supported by a frell; kei eS ae 
Re a key een at giark oe a Gees in wood, and may be of different 
Sea ate tae oa ae oe ed one, or the root may be adorned with 
pergolas info the likeness of towers and battle. 


ments. In such instances, besides vines, other self-supporting plants were used. /n some corner 
is to be found the pond where all sorts of fish are swimming, and near the palace an aviary 
woven out of copper wire round a free, for rare singing birds. Nor will a piscina for baths 
be wanting. 

In some convent cloisfers a small loggia projected from the porch info the garden. 

3. — Need we say that gardens were not the privilege of kings or even of wealthy gentlemen 
and that such a garden as we have tried fo describe in all its details, has probably never existed? 
Not without a good reason did Pietro de’ Crescenzi lay down rules for gardens belonging fo 
«people of moderate means and according fo their social position; » he pointed out how to plant 
a garden of «small herbs», with, af most, an occasional fruit free, and of such size as should 
suffice fo the people who owned it. 

These gardens were, therefore, of different sizes and beauty, according to whether they 
belonged to Courfs or convents, palaces or villas, fo the rich or less rich. But in all and each of these 
various cases, if was but a question of more or less, while the quality and the conception remained 
substantially the same. Their source is fo be sought in a sentimental tendency, then very pronounced, 
that is in the idyllic vision of nature, trom which were derived certain definite literary forms such as 
the ballad, the maysongs, the poetic rhapsodies of chivalrous troubadours, the hermits’ legends 
and later on the paintings of those rural scenes, so dear to Ambrogio Lorenzetti, fo miniaturisés 
and fo the followers of Cioffo. People seemed eager to embrace af once all that was best of the 
beauties offered by a lovely nature, fo get hold of if in the swiftly vanishing moment of ifs perfection, 
and in ifs immaculate purity, until they reduced it fo something like an artificial and slightly ridiculous 
abstraction. The grass was bound to be always intensely green, the lawn bright with flowers, the 
water clear, the birds singing and mating, the sky cloudless and the time of the year the 
«sweet» spring time. 

In the art of gardening, offering, as if were, all these various delights in their material 
reality, the pleasure obtained was chiefly of a sensuous character. The cool shade, the scent of 
flowers, the resf under the frees, the clear brown rivulef, silently flowing, and out of the silence, 
the singing of birds. The artistic elements were scarce and crudely simple; they consisted in the 
play of a few straighf lines infersecting each other as the vertical frunks of the trees against the 
flatness of the lawn, in the contrast arising from a primitive sense of colour, of a rose bush against 
a green background and of a vivid green against the deep blue of the sky; in some effect of 
soft golden luminosity made of a single note, without any modulation, and in some rather shallow 
conceptions as fo architecture and sculpture. 

[¢ is obvious that this could not suffice once the times were ripe for Piero della Francesca 


or Leon Battista Alberti. 
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fig. VI 


lil - THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


— ies did nof come all of a sudden. 
ie aw ie documents as to the gardens of Cosimo the Elder, except cone ae 

the small town garden in Via Larga. Of all the villas he possessed, only the one of Careggi a 
rather extensive grounds. Nor have we any special knowledge of the villas belonging fo some 
of the Humanists of the time; perhaps they were little more than plain country houses. The same 
may be said of the Pazzi’s orchard, which was adorned by a vase-shaped fountain by Donatello. 
If Villa Laurenziana af Poggio Caiano ever possessed a small garden, if must have been surrounded 

by woods and semi-wild plantations for the chase or for agricultural produce. . 

The Vatican garden was planned by Niccolé V on a large scale in 1450, buf under him 
and his successors was kept within very modest proportions. We have buf general data concerning 
the garden of Niccolé D'Este or of the Venetians. Round the Castle of Porta Giovia, under the 
Viscontis and the Sforzas was only a sort of park, «barco» within which some narrow piece of 
ground was reserved for the garden, properly called. | 

As fime went on, the richer kind of garden was preferred, especially for small ones, like 
the one of Pius II in Pienza, of the Montefeltro in Urbino, of Marmirolo near Mantua, of the 
Bentivoglio nel Palazzo, or in the Villa della Viola in Bologna; others on the same lines were 
those, (always within the town precincts) of Ercole I in Ferrara, called of the «Duchess» (or of the 
Fountain) and the garden of the «Pavilion». Ercole I extended also the Belfiore garden (then 
outside the walls) entrusting the work fo Biagio Rosselli, as later, in 1478, for the «Pavilion, 
he availed himself of the services of Pietro Benvenuti. A few years later, Giuliano da Majano 
will be called fo Naples by the Aragona fo plan Poggio Reale and the Duchesca (1487). 

How far these gardens of the end of the XV century are from those of a hundred 
years earlier! 

Though we have but scattered and disconnected records of the above mentioned gardens, 
generally referring only fo some special feature, constituting the charm of the place, and which had 
struck the fancy of the visitor, a complete and organic description has been left us of af leasi 
one garden of the late XV century, belonging to Bernardo Rucellai, in Quaracchi, near Florence. 
Though not of princely magnificence, if was the garden of a high born and wealthy gentleman 
of the time, who could say of if «that no stranger ever happens fo stop in the neighbourhood 
for a quarter of an hour, without visiting the garden, in which are many pleasant things». In 
1480 the inhabitants of the village of St. Pietro a Quaracchi, deeming that the beauties of the 
garden reflected fame upon them, pledged themselves by a legal deed, fo» preserve the beautiful 
things of the said garden, af their own expense». And since, besides this, what we know of the 
Esfensian and Aragonese gardens, perfectly coincides with Bernardo Rucellai’s description of his 
own, we feel quife safe in tracing back, after the latfer, the elements of the art of the garden 


in 1400, af leasf as a scheme and as a general conception. From the others we may draw further 
information concerning single portions of it. 
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2. — Af first sight the garden of Quaracchi does not appear very different from those 
which may have been planned by Pietro de’ Crescenzi and Giovanni Boccaccio. This garden also 
lies on level ground. The whole is but the summing up of various parts. which, if not deserving 
fo be called disconnected, is certainly far from representing coordination towards unity of effect. 


1] 


One thing follows another, the beauty and character of the one absolutely independent from the 
character and beauty of that next fo it. The principal features consist of a pergola with an es- 
palier of box free, which goes from the entrance fo the «precinct», and of the wide, straight avenue 
of frees, reaching down fo the Arno. But their mutual relation is nothing but mere juxtaposition, 
the one facing the other, and nothing more. In the same way each element of the garden stands 
lone, and some connection between the pergola and the <J/aurel oratory» is barely hinted at. 
If we consider one by one the various parts, we shall find several things with which we have been 
long familiar; for instance, the fish-pond, the shrubbery. the vaulted or pointed pergola, <orato- 
ries» and huts, flowering hedges and espaliers of bushes, promiscuous cultivation of flowers and 
vegetables, rosefrees of white, red and pink roses, and so on. We are still, in fact, clinging to 
the rustic, vegetal type, ifs chief elements pertaining fo unsophisticafed nature and singly submitted 
here and there to a mild linear or plastic violence. 

So much for the old style; but what of the new? 

Innovations were introduced but slowly and piecemeal info the medieval garden; af first 
as ornamental details, adapfed fo local opportunities or needs, and in a fragmentary style. As 
always happens, if was for a time, a question of hints and forebodings, preceding a concrete re- 
sult. But even of those were hardly realised at the time the inner qualities or the possible deve- 
lopmenits. In some instances if was nothing but fancies or casual glimpses of inventions. We mean 
fo collect them all fogether from the Rucellai garden and from others in a brief summary, though 
afraid of conferring on them, by the very fact of defining them, a more decided outline than was 
their real one. However here are some of the more essential characteristics. 

An artisfic more than a practical attempt af linking closer together the house and the garden, 
absolutely lacking in the middle ages. The garden was a thing by itself apart from the house and 
enclosed by a high wall. Instead of this, in the gardens of the X V“ century, the architect is frying 
fo find a connecting link between the mass of brick and mortar and the garden, which had, in 
the meantime, come nearer fo each other. The connecting link is found af last in the architect. 
ural form, already possessed by the fown house, that is, the arched loggia on the ground floor. 
Very probably, the idea took shape first in the town gardens as (in those attached fo the palaces 
of Pienza and Urbino, in those of the Bentivoglio, of the Medici in Via Larga and St. Marco, 
Villa della Viola, and others. 

An efforf al prospective cohesion of the various elements.on the same line of vision 
(the pergola af Quaracchi, which connects the entrance gate with the «precinct»). In the same 
Villa, the avenue conducts the eye fo the background formed by the Arno, on the same axis 
as the other openings of the garden. In the garden of Pienza, we see the special arrangement 
of the entrance, the courtyard, the loggia and the garden, so that the eye may fake in af one 
glance the whole succession. 

The attempt fo master the diffi mee opposed by the uneven ground, by means of fer- 
races and steps, which lafer developed info hanging gardens (Villa Medici in Fiesole, Palace 
in Pienza, Palace in Urbino, Poggio a Caiano). 

_ The introduction, besides fountains, of a few other archifectural forms, of no artistic 
importance and isolated from the rest of the building; (small loggia at the entrance of Quarac- 
chi, pavilion in the garden of Quaracchi in Ferrara; pergola, supported by pillars in the Du- 
chess’ garden; loggia of the fish-pond at Belfiore, also in Ferrara; pavilion planned by Leonardo 
for the Sforza garden). 

Frequent introduction of sculptural work: (fountains of the Medici palace, Careggi, Poggio 
Reale, efc., marble seats in Pienza, flower vases al Quaracchi). 


figs. X-X1 


Consideration of the nature of the surrounding landscape in respect fo the situation of the 


garden and fo panoramic effect, (view of the Arno from Quaracchi; view of the underlying val 


leys from Careggi, Fiesole, Pienza, Urbino). 
: Finally, the first appearance of certain elements, liberally used later on: the «< secret 


garden> («precinct> af Quaracchi), earlier hints at «to and fro» labyrinths, mentioned by Leonardo 
in Milan; topiary work (the Medici Palace and Quaracchi): hillocks fo command the view (arbour 
at Quaracchi), small islands in a pond at Beltiore, etc. 

Some of these innovations were real contributions fo a richer art, while others are nothing 
but material facts, indications of some tendencies that later on will bear their fruit. 


3, — But it is even those yet undefined tendencies, rather than the early and humble real- 
isations, that offer the greatest inferest fo the student, 

It is doubtful. however, whether in one instance, the former deserve deeper affention than may be 
called for by a question chiefly of fashion and curiosity; that is the derivation of some special fea- 
tures from ancient Roman gardens, Ever since Petrarca’s fimes, people used to speak with no- 
stalgic admiration of the old Roman Villas. In the XV“ century they were widely known through 
the words of classic writers and by the detailed description in the famous letfer by Pliny (V. 6) 
of his Tuscan Villa. The opportunity would certainly not be wasted in a world prostrate before 
all that was slowly re-emerging of the ancient order. And people imitated some particular char- 
acterislics of a fragmentary or decorative kind, frying fo insert them into their gardens, such 
as they were, without any affempf at harmonising them with the rest. To this state of mind we 
are fo ascribe the faste for fopiary work, the way of planting the trees af «quincunx», the fasfe 
for statues, old and new, lavishly scattered everywhere, the big vases in stone and clay, the pillared 
pergola, the example of the hippodrome in Milan, the marble seats, the «plutea» and so forth. 

A far greater importance is fo be attributed fo another tendency of a higher order, which, 
instead of indulging in the sterile imitation of detinife and already surpassed forms, strained towards 
the original source of garden planning and slowly but surely, renovated if «ab imis>. 

In fact, if was hardly possible that, in the eager quest after the various details, the chief 
impression imparted by any ideal reconstruction of a Roman Villa had been taken info no account: 
that is, the fact of ifs being one single architectural composition, even in a strictly technical and 
material sense. And we can easily notice in the work of the time, a steady and progressive con- 
fact between the house and the garden. Michelozzo at Careggi and Fiesole, L. B. Alberti at the 
Vatican (1450), Pagno di Lapo Portigiani af the Bentivoglio’s (1460), Rossellino in Pienza (1460), 
Biagio Rossetti and Pietro Benvenuti in Ferrara (1471-78), Giuliano da S. Gallo at Poggio a Caiano 
(1479, c.), Giuliano da Maiano in Naples (1487). If is a long list 

If is however necessary fo add that af the fime, the results of such a drift in the art of — 
garden planning had achieved buf poor results. One ought to know to what extent the architect 
charged with the building of the house, busied himself with the laying out of the garden. Though 
if may sound likely, we cannof assert it definitely, except for some single parts and perhaps for 
the outlying premises of the house. Anyhow, whether the architect extended his work fo the garden 
in a fuller or smaller measure, we refuse fo admit that he felt conscious of any artistic respon- 
sibility in regard fo the latter, or that the laying out of a garden could be considered as an architec- 
fural structure. The garden was yet looked upon as a useful place for rest and J/eisure, submitted — 
fo the capricious fancy of ifs master, rather than fo the rule, however mild, of a style. This double 
character of a resorf for pleasure and caprice appears quife plain, even in the two writers by whom 
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the subject has been considered with greater seriousness: L. B. Alberti and Francesco di Giorgio, 

If is more advisable, therefore, fo go back to the simpler hypothesis of a tendency, which, 
better than elsewhere, and perhaps with an excessive mechanical rigidity, asserts itself in the de- 
scriptions of the <«Hypnerotomachia Poliphili>. The spacious garden, in the centre of which rises 
the fountain of Venus, laid ouf in concentric circles, like a Dantesque vision, measured, cut out, 
whose several parts could be fiffed info each other like a puzzle, betrays as much artificiality in 
ifs natural parts as in the architectural ones. If may be for the first fime here that plants were 
considered merely as a vegetal material fo be used in an architectural sfructure, in exactly the 
same way as marble or stone. In the general composition are mixed together porficos and per- 
golas, steps and green walls, statues and topiary work in a perfect harmony and unity of vision. 
Not one single plant is leff fo expand according fo nature, but each is reduced fo a prescribed 
size and shape. Flowers are used fo frace patterns on the ground, as could be done with the finy 
stones of a mosaic; flower beds are laid out in knots and interwoven designs, as two centuries 
later in the French garden. A fountain of an architectural character consists in its lower part of 
columns and frabeations while in the upper one some plants, issuing from some large vases, are 
carrying further and complefing the ornaments, moulded in stone. Pure fancy work, if is true, but 
expressing the creating capacity of the moment, as a hundred years since, and equally significant, 


had been that of Giovanni da Prato. 


4. — Compared to the garden of Polifilo, even the rules left us by Alberti, in his «de 
re aediticatoria», seem somewhat out of date; and this is probably due, as we said above, fo the 
fact of the architect nof having adopted a nef position in regard fo the art of garden planning. 
The new drift, however, plainly reveals itself through Alberti’s advice concerning grotfos; accord- 
ing fo ancient custom, he suggests a coating of their inner walls with bits of pumice stone and of 
rockery: he also recommends the placing of fountains within grottos, as he saw somewhere; or, 
after the example of Fetone Agrigentino, he points out the use of stone vases, or the custom 
of writing the name of the master with low cul box or other odorous herbs. He also admits 
in a garden, grotesque and laughable statues, and proposes the building of an amphitheatre in 
front of the Villa. All of such ideas will later be accepted and applied in exuberance. But more 
than upon these, I wish fo lay stress on other Albertian advices, concerning the general com- 
position, and leading us ever nearer fo the definitive character of the Italian garden. They are 
the following: to choose for a villa a locality from which may be seen <the fown, the country, 
the sea, or a wide expanse and the familiar fops of the hills and mountains», implying the 
coordination of the garden fo the landscape. Trees must be planted in straight rows, at equal 
distance from each other. Finally, he insists on dealing with plants as with any other material for 
architectural purposes, as in the more extreme artifices of Polifilo, that is: «with laurels, cedar 
frees and juniper closely interwoven, should be made circular patterns, according fo the most 
lghly praised architectural plans >». 

We seem fo hear again Francesco ie Giorgio: «the archifecf musf endeavour to make the 
garden info some perfect figure, as circular, square or three cornered, next fo these, come the 
pentagon, exagon and octagonal...» 

After this, the new way is entered on, with absolute frankness and resolution. When, twenty 
and more years later, the arf of garden planning had attained a sound critical consciousness of 
itself, Baccio Bandinelli wrote: « What is built with stone must act as a guide and master to what is 
planted>, and Serlio, in proposing designs for « portions of a garden», candidly adds: « which 
might be used also for other purposes>. 


gs. XXVII 
DXEX 


figs. XXX 
XXXII 
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It was, afler all nothing but the legitimate and rigid conclusion of those same principles, 
so boldly laid down by the « Quaftrocento>. Rather than in a real contribution fo the art of the 
garden or in the few innovations, their value is fo be sought in the theoretical evidence with which 
it is made clear that the garden must be an archifectural composition, a plan laid ouf in geome- 
frical lines, like those designed by Brunelleschi or Luciano Laurana for masonry work. These flat, 
geometrical figures should preserve their character through their transformation into shrubs or per- 
golas, or in any other element of the garden, and so confer on these an archifectural meaning. 


IV. = THE REALISATION OF THER VESGEN Tlie. 


1. — Affer so many affempts and experiments, all carried ouf more or less in the same 
direction, it was easy to foresee thaf as soon as an architect were compelled fo face the planning 
of a garden, the artistic composition would come simply and rapidly into being. 

The first of these architects was Bramante. If is interesting fo fake a careful note of the 
data of the problem confronting him, also in view of their consequences respecting ifs solution 
and the future. If was not simply a garden he was asked fo plan, but something far more abstract, 
i.e. the successful arrangement of an architectural prospective. 4 

The Pope wished fo connect his palace, near the Basilica, with the Innocentian Villa, which 
rose somewhat higher and farther off on the Belvedere lawn; «bellum videre pratum>. Bramante 
set fo work with the means af his disposal which, as we said, were those of symmetric ar- 
chifecture. He began by squaring his ground; as the Innocentian Villa was placed sideways and 
obliquely, respecting the palace, he masked if with another building, displacing fo the left the line 
of vision, so as fo establish a central, perpendicular axis, starting from the palace. On each side 
of this line, he balanced his conception. 

He then turned the two levels of the ground into two ferraces. From the lower lawn one ascend- 
ed fo the first ferrace by means of a straight flight of steps, sef along the axial line which 
broke against the wall of the higher terrace. But Bramante afforded fo the eye a pleasant rest 
along the smooth wall, decorated in the middle by a deep niche, with pillars on both sides. 
The transit between the lower and upper terrace was effected by two flights of low steps 
(cordonata) on each side, which sfood out, lozengewise against the bare surface of the wall, 
binding together the niche and its pillars. Then on the upper lawn, the straight visual line res- | 
umed ifs smooth course fo end placidly in the concave depths of the big, crowning niche. On the, 
various levels Bramante meanf fo arrange flower beds and fountains. 

These Bramantesque conceptions as well as the means chosen fo translate them info con-" 
crefe forms, have ever since remained universal canons. 


2. — A short fime later it was the turn of Raphael to build, and he built from its foun- — 
dations, Villa Madama. 

According fo Bramante's example, he exploited the resources as well as the obstacles, off- 
ered by the ground, but as fo general conception, he fell back some steps. And yet, perhaps is — 
if not quife fair to say so. We are here chiefly concerned with the gardens, while his principal 
concern was the Villa. In his fancy, absolute queen of the whole composition must be the house 
while the garden fills but a secondary place. He wanted fo cut on the slope of Monte Mario 4 
magnificent throne for his building and succeeded in placing it like a lovely queen, the T: ben flowing 
af her feet, and behind her, as a frame, the green background of the hill After this if was im- 
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possible for those who followed fo overlook the importance of the landscape in connection with 
the building, of choosing for the Villa the most significant spot, so as fo compel, as if were, the 
surrounding country fo cooperate with the architect. 

As fo the gardens, we cannot say that a single conception was definitely reached. In Villa 
Madama we see three different schemes: the rather small entrance towards the town, the vista 
from the chief entrance, across porticos and courtyard, ending at the back by a semicircle and 
semicircular flights of steps, ascending the hill; finally, to the left, the gardens. And even these 
are disconnected as fo their composition, though they may nof be so in a material sense. The 
impression they may have given of an harmonious whole, would have been due fo chance rather 
than fo a predisposed plan. Here we see Raphael follow the piecemeal spirif and partial solu- 
fions of the X V4 century, instead of adopting the teaching of Bramante. Notwithstanding this, se- 
veral of the ideas he carried out and even those which remained in the state of ideas, constitufed 
fypical and detinifive models. Some of the principal ones are; curvilinear flights of steps, the 
() «theatre» behind the Villa, the connection of the three ferraces, the square, the circular and the 
elliptic one, which represented the lawful derivation from Bramante’s discoveries. 

In so far as we can judge from the few skefches still preserved, we must point out the 
importance of Antonio da San Callo’s contribution concerning the «nymphaeum» in the little 
valley, that was the starting point of many further developments. 


3. — Both that garden, yet hardly sketched, and this suburban Villa, also unfinished, called 
forth imitations from all parts of Italy. 

From the Belvedere and from Villa Madama were drawn gardens and various elements, 
later adapted with great skill: as in the Imperiale by Girolamo Genga, af Pesaro; the Doria Pa- 
lace by G. A. Montorsoli in Genoa; perhaps Michelangelo's scheme for Marmirolo, the Marquess 
of Mantua’s garden; some very faint fraces may be found in the work of Santi di Tito at the 
Collazzi, near Florence, as some time lafer in the gardens of the Te Palace, by Giulio da Ro- 
mano in Mantua, ending as they do, in a circular loggia, whose arches rest on double columns. 

A great renown was earned by the Medicean Villa of the Castello, planned by Tribolo, by 
reason of some new arrangement in the garden, which for the first time had appeared in ifs complete- 
ness; the Villa, however, was of no artistic value whatever as fo ifs general lines, but very old fash- 
ioned and excessively regular. Bui the grottos with the famous rockery walls and sylvan statues, so 
popular in lafer years, had here their illustrious origin, the labyrinth and the basin with the central 
island were there developed ona large scale. The fountains were of a richness, fill then unknown, 
the enfrance avenue, planned by Tribolo, with its small, flanking channels, can be considered 
-as the first example of the many «water ways», that caused the delight and charm of so many 
villas af a later time. Vasari well knew what he was saying when, though familiar with the Roman 
gardens of the middle of the century, he declared that this one garden, builf fen years earlier, 
_ would, had if been finished, have proved «the richest, most magnificent garden in Europe>. 


4. — About 1550 there was a marked fastfe, especially in Rome, for Villas and «Vigne>, 
a whole group of them were planned by Vignola. The Farnesian Orchards on the Palatine, now 
destroyed, had offered the example of a splendid development of Bramantesque ideas, as to per- 
spective and may be regarded as marking an epoch; with the large gate on the Campo Vac- 
cino, the semicircle, the flights of steps, the terraces, the fountains, the aviaries, all of which were 
pe rooted on the slope of the hill, up fo the flat expanse on the summit. Above the ruins of 


(1) In the terminology used for ne Italian style of gardening, « Teatro » (theatre) means a semicircular wall serving as an architectural prospect to the 
garden, often decorated with statues, niches, and mouldings. When its chief decoration consists of fountains or cascades, it is called « water-theatre » (teatro 
d’acqua). The semicircular, masonry wall was sometimes replaced -by clipped yews or cypresses (Note of the translator). 
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the imperial palaces, the gardens were arranged in a net like patfern of avenues and ve Ae 
Then came the small gardens of Caprarola, with some fountains and grottos, and then Villa Giulia, 
fo which also Ammannati and Vasari contributed, with the «nymphaeum» of the second courtyard. 
To Annibale Lippi is due the design of Villa Medici, looking out on Kome, with the ample fer- 
race, shaded by ilexes and on it the «mausoleum», raised on steps, with its extraordinary 
wealth in ancient statues. The early Villa Falconieri in Frascati owned perhaps the finest cypresses 
in Italy. In Florence, ancient Boboli had the Buontalenti grotto and the green amphitheatre: which 
latter, together with the perspective of the Farnesian Orchards, and next fo the Belvedere courtyard, 
aflords us the example of an architectural conception carried out by using the resources offered 
by the ground and plants, rather than through local decorations. 
As a rule, however, these gardens followed Raphael's conception more than Bramante’s. 
They were composed bit by bit, according to single and partial fancies, with a leaning towards 
architectural forms, in the strict sense of the word, i. e. masonry. Plants were invariably placed 
in square spaces, marked by the crossing of avenues, surrounded by hedges, with a few clumps 
of trees. Water was lef in in a limited quantity, through fountains, on the XV" century pattern, that 
is with flat, superposed basins and decorated channel, such as had been produced by Donatello, 
Verrocchio and Rossellino. Cascades were still unknown; wafer is used only in jets, until we reach 
the time when Villa d’Este was built in Tivoli. In this Villa, built by Pirro Ligorio, who began 
if towards 1550 and ended his work, save for some secondary portions, in 1569, we have the 
complete and perfect type of the garden of the X VI'* century, the ideal towards which strained the 
whole Renaissance, from Alberti fo Bramante. The Villa, though injured beyond repair, still poss- 
esses a wondertul vitalify through ifs decaying magnificence and affords us a whole view of what was, 
at its climax, the arf of the garden in the Italy of the Renaissance; lef us observe if a little closer. 


5. — The essential feature of the Ifalian garden is (according fo the ideal expressed by 
Leon Battista Alberti) ifs harmonious connection with the landscape. If does not shut ifself againsi 


the surrounding country, proud of ifs woods and fountains, but fends, wherever circumstances allow, 


fo increase ifs exfension, merging its boundary into the surrounding country. Before the Villas of : 
Tivoli or Frascati widens the vast Roman plain. Boboli, besides others, has from the Belvedere 
the wonderful view of Florence, disposed with: magical art in its valley. In Genoa, Villa Doria 
overlooked the free sea. Af Isola Bella, the statues rising on their pillars from step to step of 
the terraced pyramid, seem fo contemplate through the ages, the lake and mountains encircling it. 

The Italian builder, when planning a garden, cuts out his ground in very simple and re- 
gular lines, as a painter cuts the piece of nature he wants fo paint, within the lines of his frame. 
The fact of singling out and individualising a given space from what surrounds it, is already a 
sound beginning. Having chosen the spot, the builder sets fo organise all the various elements of 
the situation info a single whole. Where the opportunity offers itself he will plan long vistas on 
flat or sloping ground: these will never be vague or indefinite, but shall always have a halting 
point, where they end or begin, and a plain aim. The placing of each motive will be strictly re- 
gulated by these principles. 

The differences of level, which among such definitive features, cannol be allowed fo remain — 
in the uncertain state of slopes, are led back fo unity of style by means of architectural sfruc- 
tures and turned info as many basic lines in the general plan. Their task is usually to cuf across 
the axis of the perspective. At the crossing of ways, where an avenue sfarfs or ends, where the — 
space widens af the bottom of a small valley or by a resting place at the Belvedere, or in coming © 
up to a building, the various paths combine info such knots as could be compared to the chief — 
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centres of traffic in a town, from which branch off the whole net of roads in every direction. 

In such a way the general framework of the garden is laid out: ifs lines are already set. 
The buildings, beginning by the Villa, are already committed to share in the rigid game played 
by the fundamental lines. The Villa can be raised at the end of the axis as with Villa d’Este or 
af the starting point as Boboli, or half way like Villa Montalto, but its seat will be fixed and 
unchangeable, firmly encased on the right spot like a large gem in the setting of a necklace. The 
spaces) intended for plantations are already hedged in by the chesswork of the various avenues. 
The spots where the water is fo appear or where if shall flow along the sloping lawn or shall 
loiter in basins or fish ponds, are already marked in the folds of the ground. The width and 
length of the avenues, the shape of circles, exedras, amphitheatres, hippodromes, is already sett- 
led. The Italian garden at its birth is already caught within the net of a regulating plan. The 
work is sketched and the qualities of the final structure are contained therein. 

One of the first objects of the builder is fo creafe a connection, a kind of friendly un- 
derstanding between the house and the garden. The city house ends abruptly with its perpendi- * 
cular walls on the pavement below. If stands, shut in itself, with the least waste of space, since 
space is always scanty. If stands closed in, protected by ifs barred windows and thick street doors, 
against possible attacks from the road. But the case of the Villa is quite different. No lack of 
space in the country and but small need for protection; and then, the very word country- house 
implies freedom, leisure, free communion with nature: to wall oneself in as if in a prison would 
go against the reason which generally draws us fo the country; without taking into account the 
aesfefic and perhaps strongest reason, thaf is the need for harmony with what surrounds us. The 
fown building, even though ending abruptly, with straight lines, finds next and round it, no aestetic 
discordance, but more houses: af ifs base is the same pavement, as in old days there was a 
brick-paved street. Our eyes go from stone fo stone, from wall fo wall, and between the houses, 
across the square or the street, those architectural harmonies easily grow which often form our 
delight when strolling about our old fowns. A house means a pile of stone and mortar, few open- 
ings for sun and air, a space definitely circumscribed, while a garden stands for boundless free- 
dom in every direction, all the winds of heaven playing across it, lights and. shades in everlast- 
ing contrast and movement, no fixed rule for anything, ceaseless change of outlooks and effects 
at each sfep, each glance. 

Fouse and garden are fwo small worlds in themselves of almost opposite kind, each of 
them possessing ils own absolute laws. Our sensibility and our aestefic feeling would forbid us 
fo set them brusquely in touch with each other. A neutral zone, a sort of bufler-state must be 
created between them, where an enfenfe may easily be established. The house projects ifs outline 
and makes room for itself all round as if ifs shade made the soil barren wherever if fell. But 
on the point of getling in contact with the garden if must drop a little of its stiffness, making itself 
lighter, almosf rarefying its own body, opening ifs walls to air and light. On the other side, in 
obedience fo the law of fairness, « do uf des, » in approaching the house, the garden shall repress 
some of ifs wild fancies, if shall constrain ifs recklessness, putting on for the meeting, ifs more 
subdued mood, and by so doing acknowledging the advances of the house; these, in their turn, 
shall be of the freest and lightest kind its nature can afford. In such a way a good comradeship 
will be gracefully established to the mutual advantage of both. 

After having penetrated with great insight and acuteness this aestetic and psychologic pro- 
blem, our builders solved if with exquisite skill. The Villa almost always had on the groundfloor 
ifs loggias, light structures resting on slender columns; they were often builf on both sides of )/ 
the house and projected with straight or curved wings or at right angles far out info the garden. 
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Sometimes intermediate forms were adopted, as a paved courtyard, enclosed by low walls, a small 
porch, open on both sides, which served as a gradual transit fo the great expanse beyond, While 
from the house detached themselves flights of steps, balustrades, seats, paved ferraces, small 
pillars with vases or statues, which becoming ever lighter and more far between, ended by merg- 
ing into the flower-beds, hedges and shrubberies, the garden senf on fo meet them half-way 
flower-beds with stiff borders, closely clipped hedges, low groves, plants no longer set in the free 
earth, buf in vases arranged info regular rows. 

From the days of the medieval garden fo our own we notice a gradual selection of garden 
plants. At firsf, as we said, any tree was welcome in the garden; af the time when if was labo- 
riously trying fo discard the horticultural conception, any fruif-free, even of the most common. 
kind, was accepted. Pergolas were made with vines, and olive trees had a sort of right of citi- 
zenship fo any place. There was a period in the XV“ century when exotic plants were the rage, 
then if was that the palm-tree first enfered our gardens, and in the Medicean Villa of Careggi 
grew the rarest kinds; but little by little, as the new ideas gained in unity and consistence, this 
variety was proscribed; if would have been like building a house with a mixture of all kinds of 
stones; and so those few plants were chosen which went better together, or plants with small and 
thick foliage, which best lend themselves fo topiary work and the evergreens always the same 
through summer and winter, ensure an unchanging effect. Of the frees, the cypresses, pines 
(especially in Rome) and above all ilexes, were preferred. Among the bushes, laurel. box, lemons 
in pots, less often juniper, yew, lentisk, efc. Any others were exceptions and were generally added 
in recent fimes. 

Trees are planted in rows as, since 1300, Piero de’ Crescenzi faught; and from the day 
when the young saplings are placed in the hole dug for them until the day when dry and bare 
and gnarled, they will be replaced by fresh ones, they will never escape the ruthless rule of the 
gardner, he will never allow them fo grow according fo their instinct. Along the walls, cypresses 
in long rows are preferred, With ilexes, box, laurels, vaults and walls are made, compelling the 
old, black trunks to bear the small new leaves from the bottom fo the top. Very seldom do we 
meet a free free, growing after its individual fendency, and if it so happens, if is merely because 
if is often used for some rather inferior fancy, like, for instance, the building of a huf among 
its branches, Trees absolutely lose their individual value, each mixing and interlacing their fo- 
liage and branches with their neighbours. Whenever a bit of ground is covered by a grove, a 
thick hedge runs round if so that those irregular trees are closed in just fo fill up an otherwise 


empty space. If a path crosses the groves, if is half concealed: suggested by necessity but of 
no importance in the plan of the garden. 


In the carrying out of his work the garden builder may happen fo find that the essential 
element, the « green material» does not answer his needs. The moment comes when he wants 
fo underline some particular portion, when the central nuclei of his composition must be seé in 
relief against the rest, as, in the front of a palace or of a church, the chief efect centres in a portal, 
in a window, or in a cornice, and brick and mortar are discarded fo be replaced by the sculptured 
stone. The architect will then leave the green material and turn fo stone and marble for proper 
buildings or plastic groups ; monumental or wrought iron gales, paths crossing and meeting, solu- 
tions of perspective backgrounds, arrangements of basins or of open spaces, clever handling of 
diferent levels, especially near the house. Round if are more frequently hollow walls of middle height, 
fracing, a half circle, as if frying to hold back the plantations and make room for the lord of the 
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place, the palace, adopting the instinctive attitude of the edge of a crowd round a great perso- ° 


nage; or instead of walls, there will be amphitheatres, gates and later on «water theatres». The 


end of a vista is always marked by an architectural or plastic structure, as fountains or small. 


femples, flights of steps or statues. If the visitor suddenly turns round, the end of the vista on 
which his eye rests, offers the same aspect as ifs point of departure. The spot where the deco- 
rations atfain their highest development is where the horizontal line intersects the vertical plan 
reduced fo symmetrical lines. In the Ifalian garden differences of level are always turned 
info ferraces. When the slope in front is gradual, a straight flight of steps is sufficient fo overcome 
if; when steep, if is supported by a wall: and then the decorations in the centre of ‘the latfer 
and the windings of the stairways will afford a good opportunity for a greater display of form 
and ornament. The bilateral flights of steps ascend with wide evolutions, in straight or in 
broken lines, with large pauses on the landings and pillared balustrades on which stand vases 
and statues. Each vase contains the stem of a plant or a wafer spout. A larger fountain is 
placed between the flights of steps, in the open, framed between arches and columns. A rustic 
coating covers the walls. 

The same can be said of the other crossing points as mentioned above. Each of them is 
marked by a circular shape (if litfle matters whether made out of masonry or of frees) a semi- 
circle or an open space. Whenever the length of the straight walls may cause them fo appear 
foo bare, niches, fountains, arches will be inserted into them. Architectural structures are ever 
offener found here and there, but whenever they do nof belong fo the design as a whole, they 
are carefully set apart, within a neutral space. Such are the grottos, the refuge of fountains: the 
«rooms of the winds», the «nymphaeum» and all the open enclosures of architectural design 
called by the generic name of fountains, after their principal feature, the fountain proper; at the 
fime sfill rarely called « femples >» (Tempietti). 


In the Ifalian garden the water never appears in ifs natural form buf ever through arti- 
ficial contrivances. The idyllic brook, beloved by the Georgic poets of the XV" century, bub- 
bling along, bending in its course the Jong grass leaves, or nibbling away with some tiny whirlpool 
its soft banks; the small lake, whose bottom, covered with many coloured gravel or by the vel- 
vety fur of the green moss, showing through the crystalline wafer are ruthlessly proscribed. Water 
henceforth, will mean fountain, cascade, basin. If is exploited in ifs double aspect of ascending 
and falling water: ifs spouts, ifs arched jets are to play a definite part in the scheme of a fount. 
ain. A dry fountain is a dead body. The lines of a cascade are defermined by the shape of 
the last piece of marble through which if flows before issuing in the open. And even when if 
rests within the peaceful border of a basin, its surface is cut by the shape of that same border 
and its gleaming mirror contrasts against the clipped roughness of the hedges it reflects. 

Fountains may issue with their channels out of the circular basins or adhere fo a wall, or 
nestle in a niche or hide themselves in the perpetual twilight of some deep caves filled with drooping 
maiden-hair. In this latter case if often happens that from the above standing ferrace another fount- 
ain may lef ifs overflow drip down over the sfones of its subterranean comrade. Fountains have 
. grown very elaborate since their simple original conception of a central column, supporting one 
or two! circular basins which preserved in the general composition an architectural line. We 
now witness the first atfempts af plastic « figurations». The earliest and more common one is 
Neptune, standing on his chariot above the water, pressed out all round according fo a design 
in homage fo ifs King (Neptune by Montorsoli in Messina haven, 1547. Neptune by Giambologna 
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in Bologna, 1563: Neptune by Ammannati in Florence 1567-1571). After that, each mythological 
fable suggested a subject for endless fancies in marble and water, until proceeding further in the 
same direction, the grandiose figuration of Trevi was produced. 


But though these are to be considered as the principal representations, the wide spreading 
of architectural and plastic works, sometimes of very small size, is remarkable. The most remote 
corner may have in store for us an unexpected and exquisife sensation. Simple bits of masonry 
or of sculpture in our gardens are so natural, so obvious, in such perfect harmony with the spirit 
pervading the whole, that a bare low wall with its simply moulded ogee, stained by moss and 
water fill ifs surface resembles the rough bark of the ancient ilexes at whose feet if stands, may 
appear fo our eyes as something which we are undecided whether fo look upon as setting off or 
merging info the green mass surrounding us. Our architects knew how to avail themselves of the 
simplest opportunities and how to draw from them ever fresh effects. 

If you walk about a garden, you will notice how everything from the pantile fo the wide 
steps, dug into the ground and hardened by means of chippea stones or bricks placed verti- 
cally (cordonata), has along the avenue a place and a meaning. Here we have reached a cross-— 
way: the hedges form four angles, cleanly cut as the walls of a house; four statues stand in the 
corners as if watching or beckoning. Their original whiteness has been dimmed by a long series 
of stains and injuries which have deprived the hand of one, of two fingers, or concealed the eye 
of a second under a black smear, or endangered the support of a leg fo a third. Buf notwith- 
standing all this, the statues keep smiling still. It almost seems as if this giving up of their smooth- 
ness, of their spotless integrity, fo become rough, grey and stained like a centenary trunk, was 
due fo a curious mimicry on their part, like those insects which take up the colour of the spot 
they live in, as if they felt themselves and meant fo be sylvan beings; and having become such, 
they go on ceaselessly repeating under sun and rain, in the soft monlight as in the burning glare 
of noontide, under vaults of fransparent green or from among dry leaves, their own simple fale: 

«1 am Summer» says the one «and! carry about me my luxuriant beauty and in my 
hands the sickle and the bundle of wheat eaves. | am still enveloped by the sultry heat of the 
canicular hours and in my ears is the buzzing of cicadas». Here comes Spring, a wreath on her 
head, a little shivering yet: and Autumn loaded with apples and grapes, and among the crowd 
we descry Cerés and Diana, Daphne and Apollo, the thoughtless Nymph and the watching Satyr, 
lying in ambush, and Andromeda on her cliff If you approach the pond, over which Neptune 
or the figure of the Ocean holds sway, you will certainly meet a Triton and a Mermaid; some 
of her sisters will hail you with an inviting gesture; the one has made for herself a green niche 
with the surrounding branches, while another looks quietly at you from her pedestal, like a lady 
on her balcony. and others rise fall and proud on a prominence or a Belvedere as if signalling 
from afar fo some invisible Unknown. 

It often happens that near by may be seen more famous sculptures: such as were restor- 
ed fo light al a fime when love for ancient arf was at. ifs highest: happily for them, not pre- 
cious enough to be shut up in a museum, but allowed fo rest among ithe laurel bushes in the 
resin-scented air. Busts of emperors and fribunes have resumed their place on pillars and ped- 
esfals: fragmentary bas-reliefs, having lost their original meaning, have resigned themselves fo 
adorn with their forgotten history, the new walls. 
phere Me es sculptures which from a human form develop into a geometrical design, 

pilasters, heavy loaded Cariatides seeming to hide their efforts under a mask o1 
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quief endurance, sinewy busts of men and of florid women. Each single subject is handled with 
the same vigorous plasticity, the same love leads the hand in moulding either a delicate or a ro- 
busf pattern. Slender columns, cylindric or pyramidal, seats following the curve of a basin, of a 
wall or of a courtyard, invifing fo a passing rest; low, vigorous, sturdy pillared balustrades, a 
decoration which never changes and never grows old because of the intrinsic vitality of its form. 
Vases which though of a single type, show an endless variety, adapting fo ever changing harmo- 
nies their pedestals, their mouldings, their brims, a perfect crowning of low walls, balustrades, 
pilasters of all sizes, carrying a statue or a vase, or a globe or a plinth; we further see animals 
and the most varied objects: rockery mixed with pumice stone. stuccos and mosaics are cleverly 
used fo cover the walls of caves and grottos. 

It thus happened that in such a garden, gardening ifself ended by being forgotten. The 
frife, sweet-smelling herbs, the small plants which offer no appreciable contribution as a constructive 
material, useful af most for tracing some pattern on the ground, disappear as elements in the 
general plan. Flowers are still considered with favour, they are sought for the pleasure they can 
afford fo the senses, for their scent and colour; as ornaments, bunches and fesfoons, but they 
do not count in the general scheme of the garden, being fragile, too scatlered to weigh in the 
vast play of the larger elements; as in the general plan of a cathedral no importance can be 
ascribed fo a small garland running along the architrave, or fo the candelabrum which rears itself 
up a cornice, And just as with architecture such delicate decorations are concentrated and confined 
‘to special parts, and are of exclusively local value, in the same way, in the Italian garden, flowers 
were collected in special enclosures, which often took the name of «secref gardens», hidden 
from sight by the enclosing walls or by fall green hedges, close fo the house, fo be enjoyed in 
a shelfered privacy; buf in the general harmony they existed only in so far as they represented 
one of the many squares info which the garden was divided, nor did the visitor even notice them. 
We must also remember the considerable part played by lemons and oranges generally sef in 
vases, somefimes fixed on balustrades or pillars, af other times moveable so as fo form small 
groves, or ornamental designs. But all this belongs fo the characteristic and fragmentary detail, 
fo the local and passing episode. 

A similar end awaited the various playful contrivances beloved by the master of the house 
rather than by the artist, but on the other hand the latter had to meet the wishes of the former. 
Such were the labyrinths of a neatly geometrical shape, (like those seen for centuries, carved 
on the facades of ancient cathedrals), made with hedges as fall as a man, with a central space, 
in the middle of which rose a fower or a pyramid, a column or even a fall tree; wafer play of 
all kind, chiefly intended fo wet the unsuspecting visitor, and apparently a source of great enjoyment 
fo the bystanders; hydraulic mechanisms, which set in motion large, moveable figures, organs and 
other noisy instruments, and some examples of clipped work. All this was confined fo sites 
especially chosen and offen concealed, as in grotfos or «rooms» purposely constructed, 


6. — These are the objective and general features of the XVI century garden. Their 
mode of being derived from the spirit which lay behind their conception, that is the archilectural 
spirit of the fime. The XVI century garden is the outcome of a keen mind and of a deliberate 
will. In i€ nothing is casual, nothing uncertain or temporary. Everything is definite, decided, well 
balanced, closely connected with the rest with no wavering or weakness of any sort. If is made 
for man, arranged for him so that he may live and be af his ease in if; and in fact, man in 
such a garden is king; in the Italian garden there is no roem for romantic sentimentality. Nature 


= mof looked upon as an infinite mystery. with which he who contemplates it loses himsell, nor 
cae greaf Moifer fo whom man ferns for consolation and support. Here instead. nature is 
composed of 2 cerfaim member of soulless things. cach one of whi hich can be catalogued. numbered, 
auicaied im exact ferms. of which mam cam dispose as he likes best Some or several of those 
tings may prove pleasané, agreeable or wsefal- we choose them and surround ourselves with them. 
ordering them fo be moi as ther nafural imsfincf would suggest. but as our will commands. There 
= mo love for Natere m its wild maiurel sfage: no disimction 5 even made beiween its three 
orders. the ome is worth the other and semsibilily is nof acknowledged greater in the tree than” 
im fhe some. Freryiheg & handed according fo meed and convenience. without any regard or 
semfmenta! sovimess. 
; The Ieniker of oar garden looks a nafure as rough material fo be moulded according 
- fransfers fo the garden the same rules he followed in building the palace. 
= samiler fo fhe ome he drew for the house. Round a fountain he” 
keys owt @ space as he led if out § for r the courtyard: he seeks the symmetry of masses, avenues 
amd groves as he somoid if im the fall or hollow sections of the facade of his building. He plans” 
nag visizs by means of the fal] hedges and the rows of frees of an avenue as he produced it by 
means of colemms or walls aloag a all or @ portico. He directs visive atfention fo cenire on a 
nlesSc grosp or 2 founisim. as im the hall he made if converge fowards a chimney piece or a niche. 
j na siiiy gerarchic concepfon, a discipline without pause or slackness. Everything is 
sobeted i 2 kw primcipel mofives. which fend fo dominate matter from 4 panoramic end 
perspecisve oe Diemés amd walls, marbles and lawns. houses. and avenues, ponds and 
Groves are aire anged accordimg fo the need for those various elements fo be applied with quick 
sighted decision. Now fhe need for clearness and for a closely knit composition favours symmet 
rival arrangements. The need for expressive resolution induces a preference for geomefrical or 
plese forms of elemental simpliciiy: only straight or regularly curved lines. circles or ellipses~are 
admed and Sei pomés of connection or infersecfion are used with small variety and with 
q@reat smpliczy. Derspeciive is mostly limear. the aerial perspective with ifs delicate fransifions of 
fomes and melee colours, fhe wide. free space which ends by blending with the orizon and the 
shy. i mewer admified. Space is never occupied by simple lawns, buf nearly always by a piazza or @ 
comriyard. No dierence is made befweenm various materials: each is used for building purposes. 
The architec employs whatever be happens fo find at hand or which suits him best be it water, | 
bare carth, frees. sfomes. mefels. all with the same imdifference and the same readmess. . 
sage fame falls min iS ee place and keeps if steadily. calmly and exactly. All the same, 
ihe Great massive rele? with which each idea is put mfo effect. prevents dryness even in the sfirictly 
geomeiica! forms. The mirimsic qualities of the maferials employed contribute fo this resulf: whether 
romgz-gemed Traverfime or offer hard sécmes or swiftmoving water with ifs vibrations and om 
dejefoms. or fick closely shorm bashes. ever entangled and infricate under the smooth surface, 
they all sive the impression as if they had been moulded with the thumb and modelling sfick. 
Masses. whether fall or empfy. are large and quief- curves are placid and restful. The infervals 
ead cadences fave an ample rythm, refusing all broken or frife forms, which leads fo the enrol- 
mem m close formation of imfovidaal clements 
The infal ——- is iherefore of a massive and definite simplicity - colours are in har- 
mons wit thts quel quality. They foo are simple. spread in large masses, the fones carefully distrib- 
PE aE ea a without overlapping or shading off These are the a 
bat mellow geen of the cypresses, the ilexes or the box-frees. with a small variety of fone: the 
wie. Gey and black of marbles. the golden brown of stones. The sky is cut info zones by 
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shape of frees, and fits info if af the openings of the long deep vaulis of the avenues. They are 
all fixed colours; they drink in the light and af fimes are impregnated with if like a sponge with 
water, with an inner eagerness born of a quief ardour: buf they do nof throw if back. nor allow 
if any foo lively play of reflections. Af mosf a liquid light filfers through the leaves of the covered 
avenues, as if through a glass. 

.: On the confrary. much use is made or light and shade effects, with sudden darkness or 
| light [Here foo there are no soft fransifions, blandishmenis or complexities. bui frm and reso- 
lute blows, after the elemenfal and downright way which shows us the enframce fo sez-groffos or 
mines or railway galleries. 1 might call if almost a game in black and whife. carried oui along 
violent lines. Shadows are rigid, compact and deep as in a public square in August and even 
when they cut the air. they seem fo cuf planes across a geomefrical body. 


7. — In the same ferm of years which saw the building of Villa d Esfe. and affer. during the 
whole of the XVI century. gardens were consfanily blossoming ouf all over laly. The already 
asserted style favoured their diffusion. 

In the Vatican Gardens rose the exquisife Valls Pax wills ie es Oe | couriyard and the 
open loggia: the work went on up fo the early XVIP cenfury. Then. befween S. Maria Mac 
_ giore and the Therms of Diocletian, Cardinal Monfalfo. lafer Sixius V, builf his famous and 
now desfroyed, Villa Pereffina. Some years lJafer, on the Coelio. the Matte? built theirs, so offen 
refouched in affer years. Ai Frascaii. Cardinal Alfemps sef hand fo Mondregone, Ai Bagnais 
near Viferbo, rose Villa Lanfe, and af Caprarola was built the large garden behind the palace 
though somewhat late, the style is pure X VI* cenfury sfill. and both may be counfed among ms 
mosi splendid wiinesses. 

In Florence. besides several minor villas, Pratolino. built by Bernardo Buonialenii for Fran- 
cesco de’ Medici, is some years in advance of new forms, cherished by the sacceedmg 
century. In Genoa, the mounfain, rising abruptly from fhe sea, generally compelled ihe gar 
dens fo adopt the form of ferraces, one above the other, within 2 limited space. Ville Imperial. 
called of the Golden Tree. dafes back io the earlier half of the cenfury. The Ville of Galeazzo 
Alessi, of the < Fishponds> in Genoa, Cambiaso af Albaro, Imperiali af Sampierdarema. esp=- 
cially the last, were composed ouf of «Roman» elemenis of a severe archifecture. devoid of al] 
| blandishmenis, a type widely imifated throughout the disfricé. In Turin there wes the Garden of the 
Royal Palace and the Royal Park, from which Tasso drew the inspirafion for his Garden of Armida- 

In Lombardy, the Villas on the Lakes: Villa D’Esfe. the Plimian. S. Vigilo. and m Ve 
rona, Villa Giusii. 

Ai Ferrara we have the Esfensian pleasure grounds. closely the fown. Af Man- 
tua, the Villas of the Gonzaga, Marmirolo, the Founiain-Wood. Sabbioneie. 


. 8. — These last gardens at Ferrara and Mantua have sirayed far indeed from the pure 
Florentine-Roman fype. representing order and architectural ome pring fogether with plastic relief 
and vigour. The chief reason for this lies perhaps in the fact of their being gardens of the plaims: 
| they lacked the essential element of conséructive fulness and solidity: a hilly sround, with frequent 
- and marked ondulafions. Having once failed, on flaf ground, the opportunity for developing the 
| vast play of ferraces and sfeps for panoramic views, amphitheatres. waterfalls and smmilar embelizsh- 
| menis, every effect had fo be soughi in the arrangement of frees, in the harmony befween empiy 
and filled in spaces, in green masses, esplanades and avenues. or in the placid wafers of foun- 
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fains and basins. And fo these reduced resources was fo be added the difficulty occasioned by 
the expanse of level ground which increased the space to be submitted fo the tyranny of 
arf. Such were the problems later solved by the French Garden, but they were not even faced 
by our gardners of the plains: so that in those gardens we witness a relaxing, rather than a frans- 
formation of the style, sliding gradually down to a semi-rustic and semi-natural park, which, as 
proved by some names of the various places, as Bosco della Fontana, (Founfain-wood), or the 
Parco Regio (Royal Park) must have been already common af the time. Otherwise the garden 
was limited fo a small space, round the house, without any pretension, as with the larger number 
of Venetian Villas, utilising the remaining ground as fruif and apple groves and orchards. 

The ideal garden was even yet the Florentine-Roman one. In his treaty on archifecure, 
when wanting fo point out some examples, Scamozzi quotes Villa Madama, Villa Giulia, Tivoli, 
Caprarola, Bagnaia, Pratolino and also the ancient gardens. Buf when he wants {o impart rules 
as fo a general plan, he inclines towards the garden of the farm-house rather than the garden 
of a Villa. In front of the house he proposes a green court, behind if an enclosure with square 
cul Hower-beds, some fountains, and in the background, as farthesf vista, an espalier or a lemon 
pergola; beyond this comes the orchard. Of former conceptions as fo perspective, nothing re- 
mains, except the faste for the large avenues of approach, which are however lowered in fone, 
planting them with elm-trees, even sometimes with intertwining vines. He advises cryptopor- 
ches, groffos, <rooms of, the wind» but as if he were giving some ready-made formula for in- 
froducing into the garden disconnected and fragmentary curiosities, wholly unconscious of ifs 
global conception, which alone could produce and justify them. 

What we know, or what remains of the Venetian gardens of the XVI century exacély 
confirms this limited conception, save for the small gardens of which there was a large number 
in Venice itself and af Murano; these benefited by too many other elements, such the neighbourhood 
of rich houses, wealth of marbles, statues and wafer, and in their closely encompassed size, were 
of a type too different not fo be considered apart. They stood fo the large garden of the XVI 
century as goldsmith work fo statuary. Their limifed proportions favoured the richest ornaments, 
forbade the planting of numerous or fall frees, putting in their stead flowering shrubs like pome- 
granates or oleanders and turned them again into the old garden full of flowers, sweet-smelling 
herbs and blooming hedges. where marble stéms were as numerous as the green ones. The open- 
ings of gafes and rails on the estuary contributed fo intensify in them above the others, the 
powerful element of colour. 

But the Villas in the country, in the province of Treviso, on the Brenta, on the Euga- 
nean fHills, at Vicenza, belonged fo the type we described above. Very little of them is preserved 
in its primitive condition, and a faithful idea of their gardens is offered fo us by some Venetian 
XVI" century pictures, even if the pictorial glorification may have somewhat exaggerated their 
magnilicence. If is hardly likely that such a splendour was aflained by a great number 
of Venetian Villas as in the case of the Villa of Catherine Cornaro at Asolo, Villa Emo at 
Fanzolo, Villa Barbaro af Maser, Villa Contarini on the Brenta, and a few more. In describing 
their works, Palladio and Scamozzi linger at length over the principal building and on those 
for farming purposes, but very little they say of the gardens, properly called, the elements of which 
were at mosf some loggias on the groundfloor, some fountains and lemon groves, some groflos 
with niches, a few square cut flower-beds, hedges, pergolas, kiosks, jabyrinths; all of them flatly 


spread out before the eyes of the visifor in a plain, homely way, absolutely devoid of the vigour 
shown by Roman and Florentine compositions. : 
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V. — BAROQUE “ TONALITY ” 


1. — The arf of garden planning in the XVII*+ century is a legitimafe development of the 
XVI" century forms. Accepted with blind faith, the general principles of the preceding century are 
worked upon according fo the faste of the time, the variant of the XVI century being but a diff. 
erent interpretation of some supreme, unchanging precepts. That particular branch of art follows 
the vicissitudes and fakes on the special accent of all the artistic realisations of its time, which 
is one and the same for each and all. 

If is therefore only a question of degree, which must not however be undervalued since 
in arf it is one of the most delicate we may have {o deal with, and sufficient fo leave its stamp 
upon a whole period. Throughout hardly perceptible graduations and transitions we may stray very 
far from the starting point without ever causing the links of the chain fo relax. 

In the XVII* century also in the art of the garden may be noticed the prevalence or al 
least a slow accentuation of some « picturesque» elements. The conception as a whole is yet of 
a panoramic and perspective character and still finds expression through archilectural construc- 
fions, symmetrical balance and plastic forms. But we have the feeling that the hand of the artist 
has become more flexible and softer, ready fo allow the former square and rule rigidity fo be 
permeated by air and a restful feeling. The more essentially constructive portions, like buildings, 
squares, semicircles, avenues do not change their rythm, but if is through the vegetal part of the 
garden that the subtle, blandishing novelty creeps in. Plants can breathe more freely and a drift 
in this direction could be noticed long since. The excessive love of the X V‘4 century for clipping 
work, silly trifling of a purely imitative kind, which constrained a rebellious material into shapes 
having with if no connection whatever, had turned in 1500 inlo a much wiser preference for simpler 
geometrical forms and less constriction. Now this tendency asserts ifself; the greater amplitude 
atfained by the gardens which tend to become parks, helps this movement towards freedom. The 
strict X VI't century discipline is yef maintained in the portions closer fo the house. but as we 
gel farther from if we find space increased, fewer regulations and greater independence; ranks 
are broken. To the cleanly cut lines follows some overlapping, to the definite the indefinite; bord- 
ers are marked no more by straight or regularly curved lines, nor is the eye led on only by 
them. Some sinuosities steal in: the frees grow info woods and are allowed {fo keep the shape 
nature has given them. The air no more enters between form and form, according fo a rule im- 
posed by them, in regular and fixed quantities, buf reconquers freedom and movement and be- 
comes atmosphere once more. The sky no more inserts itself between the fixed outlines in as many 
Hat geometrical segments, but gets back ifs depth and its changing life among clouds and winds. 

The play of lights and shades grows less crude, with softer transifions and mellower fones 
and the volume of masses is determined by if, they must not, as heretofore, submit fo the limits 
of metrical measures but their edges are alive with a kind of flutlering vibration, as if straining 
fowards expansion, 

Corners are rounded off. close-lined forms are nof in favour and each fries fo merge info 
the next. Sudden rebellions arise to interrupt some developments nof yet arrived af their intended 
conclusion. Here and there may be noticed the shading off and blending together of various ele- 
ments. Perspective is no more exclusively linear, fountains are frequently of a « rustic» type, with 
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arfificial rocks, though still obedient fo a weak constructive idea, that is nof yet frying to coun- 
ferfeit the genuine ones, There are wafer-reservoirs which cannot be properly called basins or 
fish-ponds. The landscape beginning af the farthest boundary of the garden, becomes more than 
a view, a homogeneous part of if, Villa Borghese has three enclosures and the third is almost — 
plain country. Villa Doria possesses its « irregular > pine-grove. Sometimes one has the feeling 
as if info the garden had sfolen an element of motion hitherfo unknown, and we look for sure 
effects even from the contrast between the hard and fast masonry works and this very something 
made of air and movement which pervades the garden like a light breeze. | 

Though the architectural rule still dominafes and no one yet ever dreams of shaking it off, 
we feel somehow that in those days the landscape painting of Caraccio and then of Claude and 
Poussin was coming to life. If is after all but a question of accentuation and not even foo deeply 
marked, of some of ifs modes of expression. One must abstain from laying foo much stress on 
it, least undue relief should be given. but neither shall we pass if by or ignore if. We must be 
alive fo ifs real purport without exaggerating if. In such a perception, delicately weighed and care- 
fully balanced, lies the secret that will enable us fo grasp the baroque «< fonalify> of the Ita- 
lian Garden. 


2. — Needless fo say since art is lie, hence motion, that already in the second half of — 
the XVI" century, the baroque tendency begins to make itself felf in the gardens which came 
after Villa d’Este. Villa Lante (in the second enclosure), Pratolino in both gardens, are obvious — 
examples thereof. 

From the earliest years of the cenfury onwards, the method and, I venture fo say, the 
style are firm and sure and open. The works succeed each other, masterpiece after masterpiece with 
a wealth, a profusion causing both joy and astonishment. Each artist preserves, in building his — 
villa particularly in the architectural parts, his own individual style; thus, Giacomo della Porta 
cannof be mistaken for Pietro da Cortona or Vasanzio. But in the garden proper, the dif- — 
erence is less striking also because specialists begin fo appear on the scene for hydraulic con- 
frivances, fountains etc. The most varied, unexpected inventions follow each other closely, but 
there is befveen them an indisputable family likeness, which enables us fo consider them «en bloc>.— 

Starfing with the beginning of the century: Villa Aldobrandini at Frascati, one of the 
greatest compositions, imperially poised on its basis of ferraces and steps against the background 
of the hill; such as probably had never been seen since Villa Madama, presenting also the novelty 
of ifs «water theatre» so often imitated in later years. Also in Frascati, Mondragone of the Bor- 
ghese family and Villa Ludovisi with ifs famous flights of steps, in Rome the restorations of the 
papal gardens af the Vatican and on Monte Cavallo by the hand of Maderna, who imparted them 
their final character. 

We must also mention the large suburban Villa Borghese by Vasanzio ana within the 
walls, Villa Ludovisi by Domenichino, on Monte Mario, the small but celebrated Villa Sacchetti 
by Pietro da Cortona, now destroyed like Villa Ludovisi. And then towards the middle of the 
century, the new portion of Villa Matfei and Villa Pamphili by Alessandro Algardi. These are 
the principal ones, sumptuous monuments of highest art, but the minor ones. both within and 


outside the cily walls, can be counted by the dozen and by adding them up one might attain to 
a hundred and more. | 
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3. — In Florence, af the beginning of the XVII century, the Boboli garden which 
stretched towards Porta Komana through ifs large avenue and the island, with its amphiteatre 
e-builf in masonry in front of the courtyard, acquired the physiognomy it still maintains, except 
or some small changes in details, and doubfless if is one of the better preserved. The minor 
Villas of private owners are scattered all over Tuscany. The most famous is Collodi, nor must 
hé Gamberaia be forgoften. 

The jewel among the Villas of the Lakes is Isola Bella of the Borromeo family. In 
Diedmont are also several Villas and Caséles of the House of Savoy. In regard fo gardens, the 
nost celebrated are the «Vigna» of Cardinal Maurizio, by Vittozzi, the » Vigna» of Madama 
Reale, Venaria Reale by Amedeo of Castellamontfe. Genoa added some other flower fo the 
XVI century garland. 

Finally, throughout the Venetian province, are being builf patrician country seats. especially 
long the Brenta, still preserving a more simple and homely character, with the exception perhaps 


of Villa Barbarigo at Valsanzibio, near Battaglia and Villa Pisani at Stra. 


VI — The eighteenth century. 


1. — The XVII century scatters ifs villas all over Italy. Not so many among them may 
he considered as of real historical importance, buf the minor ones, as in the second part of the 
preceding century, are numberless. 

During the XVII century Rome and the surrounding country had been replete with 
country seats and using the old, felt a lesser need fo make new ones. There is buf one among 
fhem all which can equal the masterpieces of the preceding century: Villa Albani with its wide 
<parterre», lovingly encircled by the fine, semicircular portico. Here the Roman tradition goes 
on and ignoring the XVIII* century characteristics, re-connects the Baroque fo the neo-classic 
style, the influence of which rather than in the buildings, is felf here and there in some occasional 
hint throughout the garden. Not vainly was Winckelmann the adviser of the owner; and after 
all, this was, save the few exceptions, the line along which our national architecture was fo develop. 

In the XVIIT® century we have a «reformed» baroque (Calilei, Vanvitelli, Juvara, Milizia) 
which will naturally engraft itself on the style that will be the fashion between the XVI/I* and 
the XIX century, but the real X VIII century style, the «rococo» is lacking. After Villa Albani, 
and among the secondary ones, are fo be mentioned, in Rome, Villa Corsini on the Gianicolo, 
and Villa Patrizi at porta Pia, now demolished. 

In Naples we see the Royal Villas of Capodimonte, Portici, the Favorita, and above all 
the Royal Palace af Caserta by Luigi Vanvitelli, which at least partially, in the great cascade, 
hurling itself from the hill, pursues the line of a purely Italian Baroque; if shows at its fullest 
development the idea which, issuing from the «<water-chain> of Villa Lanfe and Caprarola had 
developed into the magnificence of the «Water theatres» of the Frascati Villas. In Sicily may 
be mentioned some Palermitan Villas, as Villa Giulia, Villa Valguarnera, Villa Palagonia af Bagheria. 

Very little do we find in Tuscany. In 1700 Tuscany is shut out from the real Italian 
life. In the Venetia, local tradition is mainfained within the already mentioned lines. Near Parma 
there was Colorno of the Farnese family. 
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9. — There is small doubt as to the survival of the XVI" century tradition. The char- 
acteristics of the century are naturally more obvious in the buildings which follow the evolution 
of architectural forms and also in some special features of gardening, called «French style >. 

It was just the fashion. Between the XVI and the XVII ‘h century, the Italian garden 
had spread its influence, more or less, with various resulfs, over Europe. A sorf of compro- 
mise had af first been reached in France between local gothic tradition and some forms im- 
ported from Italy, accepted as fashionable, as curiosities or as special decorations. Later on, 
in early XVII century, the rules of the Italian garden had been more closely followed, until 
through the almost exclusive action of André Le Notre, they affained an original development 
and interpretation. The fundamental conception remained the same, buf in transporting the Italian 
garden from a hilly ground fo a hardly ondulated plain, the French artist adapted if fo the new 
conditions in a creative rather than imitative spirit; if was chiefly the triumph of the vista along 
a level line with all its logical derivations. The same fall avenues, generally of a richer vegetation 
than ours, found their best expression in the longitudinal sense by reason of the wide expanses 
and of the different proportion between their height and the width of the avenue. In the French 
garden every form is dominaled and overcome by the horizontal line. The water, which with us 
appears fo the eye according fo the vertical line, whether in the fall of a cascade or rising out 
of an archifectural or sculptured fountain, became an even and flat surface within basins and 
canals, Even fountains seem {o avoid as far as possible a vertical development, and are especially 
welcome when reduced fo a low basin with no parapet, framed in by a low sfone brim, the jet 
issuing straight out from the water surface without any channel. The superposed ferraces and 
the play of the various flights of stairways which with us were the stylistic expression of a slope, 
are here replaced by the «parterre>, which, flattened on the ground without any hedge, limited” 
by simple borders or by small avenues with no practical but barely a decorative scope, becomes 
in its turn the perfect stylistic expression of the flat ground. We omit to speak as of lesser 
inferesf fo us, of other genuine French inventions; the <bosquel>, with its «salles», «cabinets», 
«cloifres» «berceaux», <treillages» and so on. 

Fashion brought over fo us, especially where no firm tradition existed, some of these French 
forms, and chiefly the «parterre> with all its ornamental complications in the taste of the fime, 
the box-tree <broderies>, the palms, the «fleurons», the curves, the «plafes-bandes>, the «agrates> 
«the guillochis>. It introduced the preference for the flat fountain. The forms we imitafed were 
chiefly those of Le Notre and his successors, af a fime when arf was beginning fo degenerate 
info the academic, fantasy was being strangled by rules, symmetry was turning into cold mech- 
anism, virtuosity was losing all the warmth of life and the compulsion practised on plants was 
growing distasteful. In Rome as in Tuscany and wherever if could be done, the compartments 
with bordered flower-beds, the fine, restful lawns were replaced by <parterres>. On the flat 
grounds of Caserta, the general arrangement of avenues, groves efc, was conceived in a French 
spirit, But it was above all in Piedmont and in Lombardy that the new fashion attained its highest 
success. All the large Villas which were af the time builf or restored, adopted that sophisticated 
«preciosité> of the new style. Witness thereof some sumptuous gardens in Piedmont and Liguria 
and in Lombardy: among others, Oreno of the Scotti family, Omate of the Trivulzio, Orio o 
the Della Somaglia, Merate of the Novati and above these all. Castellazzo of the Arconati. 
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VIT. 


Ever since the most flourishing period of garden planning in France, that is from the middle 
of the XVII® century, signs of impatience af the constriction imposed on nature by French and 
[falian Gardens had shown themselves here and there thoughout Europe, and a consequent longing for 
rural freedom in the garden. The reaction. grown stronger during the earlier part of the X VII[‘ 
century, led fo the creafion of the English garden, whose first and chief promoter was William 
Kent, (1684-1748). To the popularity of this fashion in the second part of the XVIII century 
has largely contributed the spreading of the romantic ideas, preached by Rousseau and others. 

A garden arranged fo the <imitafion of nature» was a mere delusion, or at mosfé a senti- 
mental aspirafion. To an artificial work was substitufed another no less artificial than the first; 
the only difference lay in the fact that the new conception was absolutely opposed fo the old. 
The architectural conception was replaced by the pictorial one, in the strict regard fo landcape. 
A mutual understanding or agreement was quife out of the question. Wherever arose the new, the 
old subsided. If thus happened in Italy, for, if the imitation of French forms may still be looked 
upon as a development of the old Italian style, the «English» fashion resolutely marks ifs death. 
By the end of the XVIII century the idea which had inspired the Italian garden closes the cycle 
of ifs incarnation. From that time onwards, for about fifty years, gardens were planned after 
the new style and several of the ancient ones were re-arranged and spoilt, affer which we have 
ended in Italy and everywhere else by drifting into an eclecticism devoid of all style. 
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APPENDIX 


(The numbers in heavy type refer to the numeration in the bibliography, the other numbers, Roman and Arabic 


“ 


refer to the volumes and pages of the works). 


1. — 97, II, 1136, 1175, 1180, 96 book XI 94; 464, 9, p. 3; 105, 30; 104, 11, Plate LIV-LV: 21, book II; 106, I, IV, 44, 
LOI: 102; 430, I1, 379, 382, III, 387, 408, 468, 118; 6. 

This is the description which has remained of the garden of Azone: «Introducti sunt insuper per cuniculos duo vivi fontes impetuose fluentes 
gui in quodam claustro per diversos meatos se diffundunt intra muros quadratos. In medio est columna erecta obtua in cuius summitate est unus an- 
gelus habens in manu vexillum cum vipera sub cuius pedibus sunt quatuor ora leonum unde fons subrepens ad una demergitura. In fonte sunt diversa 
genera piscium.... ....&x altera parte fontis est viridarium amoenum nimis cum floribus et frondibus ubi sunt aves lacuales et marinae numquam 
apud nos prius visae » (429) XII, 1011. We could also call to mind the gardens of the Norman princes in Sicily, but these are too much influenced 
by the Arabian style to be of any use here. See for these AMARI M. Storia dei Mussulmani etc. Firenze, 1872-II1, 846 - FALCANDO, Hi- 
storia Sicula in « Rerum Ital. » VII, 257 - De vita et rebus fastis Guillel mi, Monreale, 1769. p. 287. 


2. — Pietro di Crescentii, a native of Bologna wrote his treatise De Ruralium Commodorum libri XII, not later than 1305. It had an enor- 
mous success and was translated into Italian in the same century. The eighth book of the work treats of « gardens and of the delectable things that 
can be made from trees, herbs and fruit trees. «It mentions gardens of humble herbs, gardens of great and of middle class people, those of kings 
and rich gentlemen. We shall relate some extracts here which deal more especially with the art of laying out a garden Chap. I: «Some gardens 
can be made of herbs only and some of trees and some of herb and trees... Also the spot chosen for the garden should be square.... and in its cir- 
cuit let be planted every species of odoriferous herbs such as rue, sage, sweet basil, marjoram, mint and such like, and in the same way flowers 
of every sort, such as violets, lilies, roses, gladiolas and so forth. Among such herbs and low shrubs can be put a higher shrub, clipped in such a 
way as to seem a chair, flowering and pretty... and if possible, a fountain of clearest water to conduce to pleasure and gaiety ». Chap, JI: ....En- 
close these with moats and hedges of plum trees and white rose trees and above these put a hedge of pomegranates, where it is sufficiently hot, and 
hedges of hazelnut, plum and quince trees where it is cold... (He advises also other sorts of trees: pear, apple, plum, palm, quince, mulberry, cherry, 
fig, almond, pomegranate)... Also let a pergola be made in the most suitable and convenient place, so as to seem a pavilion. Chap. IJ] «...A 
flat place ought to be chosen and let it be surrounded by a wall as high as is necessary. And on the north side of it plant a wilderness of many diff- 
erent trees in which the wild animals enclosed therein can run at liberty and hide.... make a fish-preserve also, where different species of fishes can 
thrive and breed... ...Even hares, stags, roebucks, rabbits and such like animals, which are not rapacious, and on the tops of certain young trees 
planted above the palace, make a sort of house which should have the roof and walls of copper-wire closely woven, in which to put pheasants, par- 
tridges, nightingales, blackbirds, goldfinches, linnets and other sorts of singing birds.... Build also in aforesaid garden a palace with passages and 
rooms’ of trees only... (here follows a description of the style), But you could perhaps more conveniently build this palace or aforesaid house of dry 
wood and around it plant vines and so cover it all. You could also make a large pergola of dry wood or green trees and cover it with vines... 
It should also be known that such a garden would be greatly embellished with trees which never lose their green leaves such as pine, cedar, cypress, 
and palm trees, if they resist the cold ». Chap. IV. « Around the courtyards and gardens it would be well to make ornaments of green trees to resemble 
battlements, or palissades or fences with towers or ramparts in this way... (here follows an explanation), Even in the courtyards or gardens the house 
can be made of green pillars.... and the roof covered with reeds or straw or tiles (an explanation follows)... according as | did and as many laymen 
and monks have seen ». The description of the garden of Boccaccio (preface to the III day) is so well known that we do not consider it necessary 


to mention it here. 


3. — Besides those related above, other records which help in the reconstruction of the ideal garden can be found in: Le cento novelle an- 
tiche, Nov. XLV Nov. CXLIV, Nov. CLIII, - FOLGORE DA S. GEMIGNANO, I mesi: Giugno - GIOVANNI DA PRATO, II,, 29, 
III, 10; Il, 31 where there is an exceedingly long description of a fountain of « Venere Cipriana » (the Venus of Cyprus) which, when allowance 
has been made for an exuberant fantasy, is only the usual description of a fourteenth century fountain: an octagonal basin on three steps; a pillar, 
octagonal also, in the centre, surmounted by a vase on which is the statue of Venus; and a « tabernacle » to cover it, supported by eight pillars with 
eight lions which spout water. See also BOCCACCIO, X, 6; the different and numerous « taccuinum sanitatis » [6, II, 153, 339; 8, 10; 7] and 


some Boccacesque manuscripts [49, 68] paying however great attention to the origin or derivation of the document. 


4. Careggi was bought by Cosimo de’ Medici in 1417 and re-touched by Michelozzo. The only thing known for certain is, that a walled 
garden existed and large cultivations of exotic plants. In 1459 G. M. Sforza praised the care with which the garden was kepi, It was also 
taken great care of by Lorenzo il Magnifico, who caused choice plants to be reared in it. Verrocchio sculptured the « Putto con il Delfino » (boy with 
dolphin) for a fountain, now in Palazzo Vecchio. Duke Alessandro brought other fountains there and caused a maze to be made ia an uncovered 
courtyard [ x20, 20, II, 442, III, 364, VI, 280; 80; 107; 112] The Villa at Fiesole belonging to Giovanni, son of Cosimo, erected on an artifi- 
cial terrace, could not have had a large garden. Cafaggiolo had no gardens in the strict sense of the word, notwithstandig Vasari’s statement; 
still less Trebbio and the others. The little garden of the Palazzo in Via Larga, small but perfect, and mentioned by several writers, contained 
splendid specimen of topiary work, figures of all sorts cut ia box-wood, elephants, dogs, rams, stags etc, and even ships with their sails set. Under the 
loggias in the garden were antique fragments and statues, including also Donatello’s « Giuditta e Oloferne ». The garden of S. Marco also, made 
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by ender of Conte hime and which termed oat to be «= iking of eceat wont» hed meny serscst sites === Sn ee Tol eas 
fuzz. Il. 893: 20, 11, 407, 442, Ill, 366, I. V. 2IB- x41; FIZ; 110; 15. 678; 114. « Vit & Cosmox, £16, he a 
chat by Giuliano da S. Gallo beiween 1479 and 1485, but perhaps rather tham gardens they were apple orchard, s: i 
heme Posette in the Hist. and Topogr. Museum im Florence, which at the cad of the XVIS century shows ws only 2 few groves : —s 
sc ceeret garden» with a small octagonal square and some flat arbour. Probably this «secret garden» dates back to Porenze ree 
Pogsio a Caiano the terrace and the slopes of acces were notable im the costraction of the Villa. [ 1x9; aad eile 07/95: Soe 

other wumerves villas existing (we shall distinguish abore all Resciano belonging to the Pitti family, at which Brancllecht wosbosl we & w Ro- 
hing as regards gardens. Some Humanists imitated Cosimo de’ Medici to the best of their ability. Porno for metancs. <peats Of a 
garden « quem peregrmis quibesdam marmoribus celebrem reddere cupicham» [89; 90; 122, 1; 2; 123. Il, 893]. For the Oncellan, — 
Villa Selvien, Willa Palmieri, See noie 32. 


5. — It is probable that orchards and plantations always exisied near the Vatican palace. We have proces eonkence that a wery large one 
yes planted by Nicolas III, daring the rebuilding ordered by him im 1278 Bat the unimterreptcd memoiss relating to the prevent gardens de 
not begin for us until 1450, when the « vigna» of Nicolas V is mentioned im documents and praised for its fh-poad am ——— lt extended to 
the valley at the foot of the Belvedere and it must have been completely changed imto a vast and beautiful garden with every kind of plant and 
frat a fountaims, according to the plan for the transformation of the whole Vatican grounds, conceived by L. B. Alberti. As ths plan was ) 
not followed, the secret garden remained unchanged even m the time of Pus 1 who im 1461-63 had a wooden pavilion and a pergola erecied 
im it, and also darmg the time of Paul I] who m 1470 had it ornamented with a fountain with eight pillars. When buildimg the Belvedere, In- 
mocent VIII also planted around it a very sumple garden and a few groves. (225. L, 256, 261; 245. I, 333. 234. 1, 588; 226. 1. I. passam |. 

A garden aaa from earlier fimes ai the Laicran Palace and also at S. Marco bat it is not known if there wes any at the Magliana, 
the Villa built by Sixtus IV, embellished by Innocent WIIL so well loved by Julius II and Leon X, and adored with a fountam by Pius IV. 
(225. L. 213, 224; 221. ll, 284, 220; 269; 270]. 

: Nicol d'Este had begun the gardens of Belfore at Ferrara m the last ten years of his supremacy, also the summer residences of Beln- 
gaerdo and Consandolo [385 ]- ; 

In 1411 Fremcesco Amedi owned «domum. cm horio amoenissimo» at Marans; the Venefian gardens, especially those belongmg 
to the Monasteries are recalled to memory by Philippe de Commes m his memoirs (VII 15) and admired in 1494 by P. Casola. [ 430, IL, 379]. — 

Around the Casile of Milan a park was made litile by litle, m which there was 2 real « zardinciio» (litle garden) of the Duchess and 
a race course made by F. Maria. Work was contmued there durmg all that century af intervals. In the environs of Milan were several suburban 
villas « surrounded by specious meadows with fish-ponds, orchards and somefimes huniing preserves worthy of euvy ». Pigello Porimari built the 
Cascina Mirchello in 1468; the Archimboldi family owned the Bicocca near S. Giovanni. Ludovico 1 Moro owned a garden wih a pond at the 
Casile of Gallicie [1496]. And some gardens probably exised at Vigevano, Canago, Pendino, Binasco, Bereguardo and Belasco. Gardens of 2 
certain importance, though simple, were also to be found at the Abbey of Pavia [| 466, 1908; 467 pass; 470, 1 from pase 386, to p. 694 pas- 
sim) For he Genoese villas see 498 passim. 


6. — Pins Il relates that behind his palace at Pienza he made artificially on pillars and lofty arches « horiam pensilem facerat vitibus et ar-_ 
boribus aptum »; and around « sedilia, taxea ef pluica pectoribus ornata depicts» | 129, 425]. ; 

The palace of Urbino bad a hanging garden of which we find a description m 1480 and m subsequent references. This was placed betwen 
the msin entrance and the rooms of the « Mzgmifico », with am open gallery with seats. stone benches and marble ornaments all around; towards 
the valley rese a2 platform supporied by corbels, amd surrounded by balustrades, designed by Genga for Francesco Maria. In the middle was a — 
fountain with 2 bowl-shaped basin, erected om steps: the flower-beds, it would scem, were raised and the paths paved. There was a garden also at — 
the palace of Cubbio. (167, GO; 168. 72, 353; 160, II, 130; 170]. 

The Bentivoglio Palace at Bologna, begun by Pagno di Lupo Portigiani towards 1460, seems to have had a small sarden with a founiam 
im the centre and a large one with a fountam and basm m the middle of a lawn, praised by Girolamo Gigli Gaspare Nadi worked there af a 
fountain and other things from 1479 to 1497. The Villa della Viola built towards 1497 by Anmibale Bentivoglio and now mcluded m the 
grounds of the Agrarian School, had loggias which opened on the garden described by Sabbadino desli Arienti, as bemg planted with box-trees, 
laurels, fruit-trees, sweet-smelling herbs, violets and so on [373. 58, 128; 36. 1. 89; 375: 376: 377: 378: 3791- For Marmirolo of the Gon 
zaga family, see note 21. 

In the old dwelling of the Dukes of Ferrara almost opposite the Cathedral was the Duchess’s garden, called also « Fontana» on account 
of a sevenmouthed marble fountain. It had arbours covered with ves on columms, to harmonise with the porches further on. There were fruit, box, 
cypress, laure] and juniper trees. Pietro Benvenuti worked there m 1478. It seems Dake Excole I took such a pezsonal imterest m the works, that 
he applied to Boiardo in 1488 to let him have Alberti's treatise on architecture m order to consult it. The authour of the fountains was perhaps 
a cerlaim Scaco of Nice. At the casile there was a small hangmg garden, also made by Excole I for the Duchess, which was called Chialamone. 
Beyond the Castle, at the commer of Giovecca and Angeli streets, almost where the Pawn office is now, was the garden also built by Excole L 
with a marble base and columms, encircled by a rose hedge. Near it was a long pergola with pillars of larch wood and irom arches covered with 
vines. Probably Pietro Benvenuti worked at this. There was also a garden at Schifancia. Finally, shortly after 1470 Excole 1 modernized Belfoore, 
so much admired by M. Alberto and Nicold III; pethaps Biagio Rossetti added to the Villa the « barchetto» (mall park), a square enclosed by 
moates and walls, with four gates and drawbridges and im its centre a circular fish-pond, covered by a loggia with a pytamid-shaped top; to 
all this was added the rustic park begun in 1471; towards 1650 everything was destroyed. Another place of « delight » was Belrignardo, where B. 
Rossetti probably worked [380; 381, 201; 382, III, 387: 383 1 472; 384 passim; 391, VI, VIL, VIII XH; 389. 393; 62,31 and following]. 

The Duchess's Villa near Porta Capuana at Naples was begun by Giuliano da Maiano in 1487, for Alfonso d’Aregoma. The gardens were 
probably never conspicuous; they contained some fountains and a small wooden loggia, in 1535 they were let out on lease. Poggio Reale built also 
by Giuliano da Maiano, continued after his death (1490) by Ippolito del Donzello, was begun on the 17th of April 1487. From Santa Caterina 2 
Fomello up to the Villa was a wide poplar avenue; the garden, square and enclosed by walls, reached down to the sea; it contamed a small, 
artificial lake, statues of alabaster, marble and porphiry, fountains with sculptured groups, like the « Mersaid » or the « Exmine », reservoirs with 
small ships and acquatic animals. The French followers of Charles VIII were astonished at so much magnificence. But after the French imvasion 
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decay sct m. Ferdmand Ul neglected # and begem to make presents of and to sell various thines. Towards the middle of 1600 @ was redeced & a 
wild state. Ar the end of the century, palace and park were giver over to the Duke of Camporeale and by the end of 1700 %& wes all @ reams 
1349. 350. 351; 20, Il. 470; 352 IV. 227; 353: 354. 46. L. 119; 355. 435]. 

At Verage also, near Pades, there was 2 country seat which m those times was «the delight» of the Carreress family [26, P. I, 
Til, chap. XVI]. 


7- — On account of its mmportance. we shall fully relate the description Giovanni Racellai gives of the cordon eof Quereccls m@ he « Zi 
baldone ». « A beantifel, vest garden teeming with good fruit. A fch-preserve, 2 hundred and twenty cubits long and twelve cubits wie. cll wall 
edim and trees of alll sizes... A fine barrel-vaulted pergola with oak arches covered with vires, echt cobits wide and 2 bundred long, and 
another jest om the road wih 2 sucll logeia at the ead of the above mention-d pergola. 2 cubit end two-hicds high and ome-chird thick and om icp of 
the sasd epaler am artistic device with the armorial bearme: of the family. as well 2s of the familie: of th: death'ersm law, cmd eqpecially of 
the Strozzz femely. to winch belone: my honoured companion. and of several more noble howes. At the end of dis arbour x azoter door 
which opens om the enclosure. wim which is 2 very plezsant little lawn surrounded by walls. with many figures im the likeness of Sank and centamrs, 
Steps and wases of alll kmad: m= bax-wood, among others there is 2 hox-wood shrub, dipped imto Sficem steps one chove the other. well marked = cs 
fo give pleesere to the eye and rect to he body; there are also wolets of Damascus and Persie. merjorem, sweet basil and memy otter hechs sweet 
smells and zereczble to the bemen seases ». 

« And thea opposite Hus arbour and these doors there is 2 road as far as the Ammo, eight cobits wide and six hundred long, 2nd so streicht, 
Hat beme af table. I com even see the boats thet pes: along the river. There are four aaies on cach side of is evennc and tee: with wild 
wes o@ thee. A smell wood near the howe serves as 2 shelter ageimst the heat. and im it & 2 shed of planks for playimz at howls». « Becdes 
all the above mentioned thimg:: 2 great mumber of béautifel box wees clipped im many ways, such as spheres. im tiers, or es chips. galleys, em 
plles, piles and pillars, weses. prtchers: = bese clamp showme enormous things om every side: men, women. fons with he fas of he town, 
monkeys, drecums, ceniaurs, camels. diamonds, hittle sprites with bows, bowls, horses, asses, oxen. dogs, szgs, 2 bear, 2 wild boar, dolphins. peo 
ple om 2 merry-go-reeed and archers. 2 harpy, philosophers, 2 pope. cardmals and many other smilar subjects. A thick beds: of leerels S00 ce 
bts long areusd the sand garden fig and plem trees, collivated and wild red vines, jumiper beches, blackherries, besides = qrect member of =2s 
cal m the seid bedee, covered with leerel end wild vines; 2 garden of roses was enclosed by this hedee and alone the latter rem a lovely pach; 
oa one ede of if & the hedge and part of the above mentioned thimes m clipped box. while om the other are many jejebe. pe and other tress 
affordims sreat comfort ip the wayferer. Te the seme gerdem mses 2 creglar oratory of laurel tees with beaches cround and im its centre 2 pedesal 
with a round stume. and = barrel weelled maze covered with Damask roses and jasmimes, the which maze reaches he arbour and the hax 
espelter. Beades there is 2 square coliege made with pies and laurels, and with benches around. There is 2hko 2 bet of jumper wees In che 
above said hedee there are two smazes for fic-peckers and threshes, with high ladders se as to be able to st the net hich or low. Not far from 
there am arboer & meade with memy zgreceble trees seach as jumiper. arbuie-herry, firs, laurels, gore and box, eight cobts high and having 2 
cmemtcof ome beadred ceabiis m the lower part end &fty m the higher, with same paths cut across the hill so as io be chile to walk all amend i 
Where i: 2lso = pergola with pamied roof meade of bezelmut wees, six cubits wide and 2 hundred long, ake em open path as wide and long, while 
om each ode are tell espeliers with wmes of every sort; at the foot of these espaliers grow bushes of red, white end crimson roses, zlso immed 
as espeliers, wich m sprig show seach a2 blcom thal the pem cenmot describe the pleasure of the eye im heboldine hem; of such like here is 2 
@reel qecabiy m en orderly and well arrenced way, and wheifer aloag the paths or between them, i ©. m the qpeces, there is = grec wealth 
ef lovely amd good fruit, sweet and fexcioes, wild and cultivated plums, as well as some frait litde known here, called sycamore [124. p. 7214 


S. — Qcanemr was he mame of 2 mode of plenims trees m which each tree fexceptize those of the owter Tres) wes the conte of 2 
“sqmere, af the angle of which foer other tees grew. TAEGIO [23, 56] gives this plan: 


9. — The large garden of Cythera as desertbed by Polighila, (see the ground plam m the plates) we: 
Gzewlar with concentric circles, it was surrounded by salt-water and enclosed all round by cypreses and by 
cmeyrde trees. From Ge myriles extended [ike reps towards the centre twenty sections Gvided by achss im ec | 
amd white marble. covered with climbime plan's, which cut the circles info 2s many zones. These were planted 
wath the most warted kiads of plenis. clipped bushes end so om. The first circle exck with am encloswre of 
lemon and orenze trees. The second one is divided by pergoles of marble and roses (detailed description 
Gmte three orders of grass-plots which im their turn are cut imte twenty zones. Each of these latter has fou 
doors im i sides. The lawns of the frst order have im their centre 2 pavilion-Steped foemtin iz marble, 
eee leeks need ae Wie ceeeees faust feces. trated am Wee sdape of gexdeneds. ‘The lewns of the second 
verder have ia the cemtre topiary work representing 2 man holding up two towers and at the comers frei. 
tees clipped Tike spheres; im the centre of the third order was am elaborate topiary coastruction with frat at 
| We ceemees cat im the Shape of hemispheres: this second eirele is enclosed by 2 marble pemstyle. Then comes a brook flowieg under 2 larze pergo'a of 
ieee rere eared Been: Geek toe Beate, crececed Bry Bcicigcs, Eremn: cach Ieee 2 yoced Keads te the: comicc. Beyond the reer exc is fast of alll, a 
emele of small gresz-plo's bike thoce above described. Then om the tep of seven Steps mses a porch and them comes a frst circular path peved wih 
differest sorts of marble; then om seven steps em enclacure of hex-wood clipped im vertous ways. The second circular path is im round and lezeaze 
Palteres, with a tree m the middie af each, once more 2 circle of topiary work raised on seven sicps. The third creelar path & @ beds of gress of 
Wamees Geuges, ageie 2 cicle of clipped box rising ahove seven steps. The fourth circular path is m grass-beds bike he third, once more the eal 
amg of topiary work sexmounting seven steps. The &fh circular path has small clamps ef trees divided by breaks: 2 last round of clipped work. A 
wade read mede im mostics and am amphitheatre, im the centre of which is the founteim of Venus. (se plates! [ 16/- 


xe. — L. B. ALBERTI, LArchitctiore, IX. HII: « The ancients erected im froat of ther houses either a portice or sieps f sit om, nor did 
Gey bedld these im straight limes but curved like a theatre ...» — IX, IV. « Om the wells of grottes and caverns the ancients med te apply a bark of 
rough, gearly materials mixing up small pieces of pumice or porous stone, of travertine, called by Ovide live pumice and | saw them mix with them 
ako green wax so as te imitate the downy leok of 2 cave full of moss. | was greatly pleased with what I sew m 2 similar cevern where water 
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shells of sea-oysters, some placed inside out and others divided into several parts, 
. The open galleries in the garden where you can sit in the sun or in the shade... 


d. Let the avenues end in groves of fruit trees whose leaves are always green, 


flowed from a fountain with the outside made of different kinds of 
according to to the variety of their colouring with very lovely art.. 


Let there be a pleasant little lawn with water flowing where least expecte who: 
t sheltered from the winds surround them with box wood; let there be no want of cypresses covered with ivy, make also other circles 


d in the par C2 
ove tg with the other. Fitone Agrigentino had three 


according to the most praised designs, namely laurels, cedars and junipers, intermingled the one 
ases are a great ornament to the fountains in the gardens. The ancients used to cover the ave- 


the thickness of which was the tenth part of their length, in Corinthian style, The trees are 
Certainly a very agreeable way was that of the gardners of former times to flatter their 
her odorous herbs... rose trees linked with pomegranates and cornelian trees are 


hundred stone vases in his private house... such v 
nues with pergolas of vines climbing on marble pillars, 
to be set in straight lines, equally distant from each other. 
patrons by writing their names in letters formed in box and ot! 
good for hedges. But the poet says: « Thou wilt plant cornelians and plums and briers, and the tall and fruitful oaks and there will be pasture 


for the flocks and shade for the master ». 


Cornioli pianterai susini e vepri 
Et le quercie et i lecci alti e fecondi 


Saran pascolo al gregge, al signor ombra. 


«But such things will be perhaps more appropriate to agricultural profit than to gardens, I do not object to there being statues in the gardens 
which induce to laughter, so long as they are not indecent... I should like the houses on noblemen ’s estates not to be built on the most fruitful part 
of the land but on the most appropriate, where every convenience can be had, let them be in sight and let them have a view of cities, land and sea, and 
a spreading plain and the known peaks of the hills and mountains. Let the eye rest on the most exquisite things in the garden...» (For topiary 
works, see 14, I, 229). 

FRANCESCO DI GIORGIO, Treatise p. 178. « As gardens are made principally for the enjoyment of the person who orders them to be 
made and also according to the convenience of the spot, it seems superfluous to assign them a given shape, yet the inventor should strive to bring 
them into some perfect form, as round, square or triangular; after these the best are pentagon, exagon or octagonal. In such gardens, springs and 
quiet, secret spots shall be chosen according to the desire of poets and philosophers, places for the use of wrestling, covered with verdure and any other 


fancies the lord of the land may choose ». 


BACCIO BANDINELLI, in 34, I, 67 — SEBASTIANO SERLIO, L’Architettura, book IV, 69. 


11. — The works for Julius II at Beivedere began shortly after 1503. Bramante’s plan included: I, the construction of two wings of a building 
of two storeys on both sides of the small valley in order to attain the height of the Belvedere lawn, and put this in level communication with the 
Papal palace. Above the two storeys and along the sides of the Belvedere lawn a loggia was to run; 2, the levelling of the valley and the building 
of a fountain; 3, the building of a succession of stairways to go up from the valley to the Belvedere. 4, the joining together, of the two wings of log- 
gias by means of a third lesser one, having as a central motif a large niche. Of all these, Bramante built but the right wing towards Rome (and not 
completely); and part of the third wing with the large niche, also unfinished. He settled the ascent from the valley to the Belvedere lawn by means 
of two flights of steps, in the middle of which was a comparatively small terrace. Of the first flight of steps, only the central part was begun; the 
second must have been almost finished and was composed of two flights of low, wide steps (cordonata) on each side, enclosing in the centre a 
niche flanked by two smaller ones and four pillars, as a decoration of the wall that supported the lawn above. There are no sure accounts as to the 
\interltions of Bramante for the gardens. It is certain that Baccio Bandinelli had noticed the designs of the grass-plots and fountains at Belvedere and 
attributed them to Bramante, adding they had been later imitated by Raphael in those laid out for the Popes Leon and Clement. But whether 
they belonged to Bramante or not, the plan of the Vatican Gardens towards the time of Paul III, was the following: the low part of the Belvedere re- 
mained bare and almost uncultivated ground, and the enormous granite bowl brought there in 1510 under Julius II, from the hot baths (Thermae) 
of Titus, was left for the time being as useless, and little by little it sunk into the ground, The flat terrace or landing between the two flights 
of steps was bare also, The upper part called Bellum videre pratum, had at the most, some simple gardening and a few small fountains, and this 
meadow, not yet enclosed by the buildings on the left, stretched out a little towards the hill. In the area where the present gardens are, near the 
lawn, were some plantations and orchards enclosed by walls, with square flower-beds bordered with hedges in geometrical designs: there were also 
groves, and various fountains; further on, a glade with a few small dwellings probably for servants. To Bramante may be ascribed the arrangement 
of the small courtyard of the Innocentian Belvedere; half of it was planted with laurel, mulberry trees and cypresses, while the other half was pav- 
ed with square terra cotta tiles placed vertically and from each square rose an orange tree. In the middle of the courtyard were placed the two su- 
pine statues representing the Nile and the Tiber; all around in niches were Apollo, Laocoon, Venus, and other famous statues belonging to the Papal 
collection. Under Julius II a small garden, which had been already planted by order of Innocent II, along the right wing of the Belvedere, towards 
Rome, was arranged and enlarged; and on the opposite side near the Belvedere, and looking towards Monte Mario, Clement VII planted another. 
[20, IV, 155; 34, I, 66, 94; 59; 259, VII, 116; 248; 185; 249; 184, 91t; 26x, 16; 251]. 

In those times several gardens of small importance existed in Rome. Albertini speaks of (among others) Bishop Oliviero Carrafa’s in the 


Quirinal, of Cardinal Medici’s and Cardinal Sanseverino’s near S. Agata and especially the Rev. Soderini’s near SS. Apostoli (>?) (184 passim) 
For the Riario garden, see note 35, 


12. — The Farnesina gardens, notwithstanding great praise, never were first-rate, In the plan by Duperac-Lafrey they appear as devoid 
of any important feature. In a document of 1520 they are called « amoenissimum pomerium seu viridarium », In 1510 water was introduced there and 
in 1511 a famous banquet was offered in the same garden to Julius II and to the Cardinals. The most notable building in it was the loggia on the Ti- 
ber, 27"; 272; 273; 2741: 

Villa Madama was begun after the design of Raphael for Cardinal Julius de’ Medici, on the slope of Monte Mario, in 1519 the works were 
at their height; interrupted at Leo X’s death (December 1521) they were resumed when Cardinal Julius became Pope Clement VII (October 1523); 
left off once more, they were never completed on account of the sack of Rome (1527) during which the parts already built probably suffered much 
harm, It was called Villa Madama when the Duchess Margaret Farnese came into possession of it; she had been Alexander de’ Medici’s wife. Of 


this the chief of all sixteenth century Villas there now remains only few fragments. In Raphael's great mind the plans for the arrangement of th: 


gardens went through several elaborations of which testimony remains in some drawings of his, as well as of Antonio, Battista and Francesco da 
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San Gallo. The Villa was placed facing the Tiber with its back to the hill; behind there must have been a courtyard ending in steps like an amphi- 
theatre and flights of semicircular stairways leading to the top of the grounds behind. On the right towards Rome, a small garden with trees(?) and 
a round fountain; on the left another small garden to be planted with trees also, which was later called « Piazzale delle Fontane» (the square of 
the fountains) and even now it exists, though in ruins. These were probably the parts that Antonio da San Gallo, in one of his annotations called 
«urbana » (La villa sia partita in tre parte, in urbana, ruslica, frutluaria) « The Villa should be divided in three parts, civil, rustic, and for culti- 
vation ». Before and below the villa (since the ground was lower and the Villa rose on a terrace) a hippodrome (race-course) was to be built. In front 
and below the small garden to the left, on the same level as the hippodrome, a fish-preserve was planned, which still exists. This seems to have been 
the first plan as appears from a drawing by Battista da San Gallo, 

In a drawing of Antonio's, probably a short time before the beginning of the building, this plan is taken up with some changes and ampli- 
fied on the Jeft. Beyond the garden (the square with the fountains) stretched a large level space ending in a circle destined for fir and chestnut trees. 
The rare-course of the early plan underwent some variations and on the left, under the small garden and the pine-grove another rectangular area 
was spread out to be planted with orange groves. The supporting wall of the upper terrace was adorned with niches framed in by columns. On 8 
third terrace in front and lower down was te be laid out a garden cut into squares, with fountains. The various terraces were connected by means 
of stairways. 

But the drawing reproduced in our plate testifies to a still more grandiose idea as conceived by Raphael; we cannot tell whether it is but a 
variant of a former conception or an unfinished and discarded plan. Beginning under the round tower on the left of the Villa and stretching fur- 
ther to the left, three gardens were to be planted: the first square, the second circular and on a higher level; elliptic, the third and on lower ground. 
The square garden was to be enclosed by a perimetric wall with niches ip the middle of each side and at the corners, in the centre a square basin 
surrounded by a space also square, Four avenues crossing each other divided the ground into four flower-beds. Some steps, not very clearly planned, 
led up to the circular garden, decorated with four exedras and four niches in the background and four columns to the front. Two flights of steps led 
down to the elliptic garden, were two fountains were to be built and from it, by means of two shorter flights of steps, a great avenue of cypresses 
was to be reached, ascending the slope of the hill. 

It was probably later on, when works were resumed under Clement VII, that Antonio da San Gallo (who in 1524-25 received payment for 
some work in connection with the fountains in the Pope’s Vigna) had planned to build a very elaborate Nymphaeum «a fountain of the valley » 
down in the third garden. As can be gathered from some hasty sketches, the first element was a rectangular garden, cut into squares; in the back- 
ground an exedra enclosing a fountain, on the same axis as the villa. Along a second axis, intersecting the first, at right angles and ascending from 
the bottom of the valley, were to succeed each other: a rectangular garden, placed transversely across the axial line, with semicircular niche and fount- 
ains on both sides; a rectangular garden placed longitudinally with semicircular and square niches at the sides. The whole was to be completed wiih 
a semicircular exedra or with an octagonal space with square or round niches. 

According to Vasari’s statement, in Cardinal Julius’time (hence in the first period), Giulio Romano was also working at the gardens, at fish- 
ponds.... rustic fountains, plantations... To Giovanni da Udine should be ascribed the fountain of the « Elephant », still existing (imitating the so- 
called «temple of Neptune, discovered a short time ago among the ancient ruins of Palazzo Maggiore and adorned with genuine sea-shells etc. », 
A little further off, in a pond surrounded by a wood, was found another rustic fountain made of rockery and pumice stone, decorated with a large 
lion’s head and hung with maidenhair. We cannot say whether or in what measure the conception of the whole may be traced back to Raphael. 
The two giants at the door of exit from the square of the fountains, were built in stucco by Baccio Bandinelli. In 1638 Totti described the garden 
as being of a luxuriant green. In Vasi's time the square of the fountains was cut into compartments bordered with box hedges, statues filled the niches 
and beyond the gate guarded by the two giants, began the avenue of firs and ilexes, which following the curve of the hill, led to a spot sheltered by 
trees forming a pavilion, called the « theatre». [20, IV passim V, 482, 525, VI 144, 555; 275; 276; 279, 194, 30; 212, X14, 52, 85] 


13. — On the place occupied ever since 1469 by Alexander Sforza’s palace, the Duchess Elena Gonzaga in 1525, charged Gerolamo Genga to 
build a new Villa, called the Imperiale, during the absence of her husband Francesco della Rovere; it was intended as a place of rest for him, 
on his return from the war. The gardens streched over three terraces, (the last of which was the widest) excavated in the slope of the hill, and corre- 
sponding to the storeys of the building [20, VI, 319; 171; 172; 176]. 

Andrea Doria’s palace at Fassolo, by G. A. Montorsoli, was built about 1529. The garden in front towards the haven, still existing, includ- 
ed some terraces and steps with a fish-pond in the centre. The once sloping garden was levelled in 1577, the monster which was to surmount a 
fountain was destroyed and re-made (perhaps like the first) in 1581, by Gian Giacomo da Valsoldo, The large central fountain, now there, was 
the work of the brothers Carlone in 1599. The fountain to the east was raised in 1577. Behind the palace, the road was crossed by a bridge leading 
to wider grounds, planted with trees on the slope of the hill; a fountain was there called of « Capitan Larcaro», by Alessi. The chief features 
of the park were the large pergola on columns and the colossus of Jupiter (still there) carved by Marcello Sparti in 1586. This portion of the garden 
was destroyed during the last century. [20, VI 645, VII, 553, 28, 30, I, 76; 52; 507]. Alessi had planned for the Centurione Villa «a lake 
and an island », rich with water and fountains. [20, VII, 554]. 

According to what Felice da Sora wrote to the Duke of Urbino on the 16th of Jannuary 1525, Baldassarre Castiglione had brought from 
Rome a plan for the garden and dwelling house, designed by Michelangelo, which the Marques of Mantua intended to build. at Marmirolo. 

Villa Dini at the Collazzi was for a long time ascribed to Michelangelo; having been built instead by Sante di Tito, it is often said, though 
without any sure foundation, that the latter drew inspiration and help from Michelangelo's conception and plan for the Marquess of Mantua [ 417, 
256; 150; 91; 62]. 

For Marmirolo, see note 23. 

The garden of the Te palace, where in 1538 Giulio Romano was sti!l at work, was embellished on its front side by two ponds, so wide as to 
allow Naumachies (shows representing a sea fight) to take place in them; there were also gardens cut into flower-beds with fountains, and it ended 
with a loggia supported by columns (see ground plan in D’Arco). To the left of the loggia was the grotto for the baths. Beyond the grounds properly 
pertaining to the palace, more gardens were planted and we know that G, Bertazzolo by order of Duke Vincenzo planted a labyrinth beyond S. 
Francesco di Paola. They suffered much injury in the sack of 1629-30 aswell as in the wars of the Spanish succession in 1702-08, and their con- 
dition went from bad to worse [30, I, 30; 405; 412; 414; 407; 393; 35, II, 269, 272]. 

Attached to the Reggia of Mantua were some small hanging gardenand in the «rooms» within Isabella's grotto, was a tiny garden with 
a fountain in the middle and all surrounded with statues [408; 409; 410; 62]. 
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ade a Duke and when the political situation had settled down somewhat, that is in 1538, Cosimo: de’ Medici 
began the building of his Villa of Castello. In Tribolo’s plan not wholly carried out, it had a large | act ee ne are ee “ 
rivulets; on each side of the Villa a secret garden, immediately behind it a lawn, and then stretching up the hill, the i garden wi a e 
of box-trees enclosed by cypresses, ending in a wall with a central door flanked by two fountains, To the east an apple grove merging into a 


fir plantation; above the labyrinth garden, of the same width but of lesser length, was an orange grove, also ending with a wall, which, corre- 
ase ' had a grotto in the middle, with two fountains on each side. Finally, higher still, a wilderness with firs, ilexes, cypresses 
‘ above these a crouching figure in bronze; from the basin, the water flowed 


14. — A year after he was m 


sponding to the lower one, : : 

i i - i hanging rocks an 
and laurels; in the middle was a fish-pond with over me 
into the various fountains, decorated with several statues, (see the detailed description by Vasari) among which we will mention the one repre 
when later carried over to the Villa della Petraia, it became best known as the fountain 


ting Fiorenza wringing the water from her wet hair; 
yon 4 while the statue of Florence was executed by Giambologna. Lower down, near 


of Venus. The central column and cupids were drawn by Tribolo, : 
fountain of Hercules and Antheus, still existing, whose columm and four bronze cupids were the work of 


Pjerino da Vinci, after a drawing by Tribolo; the group of Hercules was done by Ammannati (for this group Montorsoli had alreads prepared a 
model). To Pierino da Vinci is also to be ascribed the figure of a child holding a fish in his hand, which he executed for the Castello; to An- 


fountain of Hercules and a statue of Esculapios for the secret garden of « simples ». Under the direction of Giam- 


the steps leading to the lawn, was the 


tonio Lorenzi four Cupids of the iam 
bologna several animals in bronze and splendid sculptures were moulded for the grotto, some of which are still preserved; the animals within 


it made of rockery the statues of Mount Senario, of the Falterone, of the Mugnone etc., are all by Tribolo, When in 1546 Antonio da 
San Gallo heard of the Duke’s intention of building it he wrote to him reminding him, that in Rome some had been bconsinicted after the model 
of grottos existing in an ancient Villa, once belonging to the Volpischios, « which are decorated with eae besountBe icicles » and he went on to 
explain how these were the same as those mentioned by Pliny, of the Marmore Fall. In 1563 Ammannati moulded in wax and noe sent to the smelt- 
ing furnace, a statue of the Appennine for the Castello. A curious feature of the garden was on a small lawn on the eastern side, an oak form- 
ing a «square room» of «living green», with in the centre, a small marble table and a terra cotta vase which spouted water. The gardens 
were restored and enliyened with amusing devices by Cosimo II, later on done over, and consequently spoilt, by Pietro Leopoldo [20, VI, 72 and 


following, 122, 636, VII, 22, 636; 73, 386; 24; 176; 77, Ill, 9; 80, 213; 35 Il, 344, III, 90, 121; 133; 126]. 


15. — The term Vigna means a villa of secondary importance and beauty, where garden works possess no special grandeur, but preserve 


a rustic and horticultural character. 


16. — It was perhaps in the last years of his Pontificate (he died in 1549) thet Paul III set hand to his palatine Villa, the Orti Farnesiani 
(the Farnesian Orchards) later carried to completion by his nephew, the Cardinal Ottavio. The entrance to the Villa was at the bottom of the hill 
at Campo Vaccino (the Forum) where Vignola raised the large entrance gate, The very considerable difference of level belween the base and the 
summit of the hill was overcome by Barozzi by means of steps ascending from the lower to the upper terrace. On the upper one were two 
aviaries enclosing the fountain of the « Theatre » in connection with which, though without any proof, the name of Michelangelo has been used. 
The water falling from it went to supply, within a large room, under the second terrace, the « Shower » fountain, built in 1612 by Gerolamo Rai- 
naldi: eight statues and twelve busts decorated the walls of the room. At the top, behind the aviaries, stretched the gardens of the Palatine, 
which, according to documents, must have undergone several restorations, Ata small distance from the aviaries stood a fish-pond, called the fount- 
ain «of the Plane-trees » while to its left was the fountain of « the Mirrors » excavated in an uneven semicircular cutting; it was a rustic work 
in mosaic and one had access to it by two flights of low, wide steps. The « Casino» has never been built, The orchards or gardens were partly 
destroyed in the last century in order to facilitate the excavations of the Imperial Palaces. There are still some traces of the stairs, of the 
fountain of «the Shower» and of a « Theatre» in a ruined state; also of the two aviaries though much changed, and of the lately discovered 
fountain of the « Mirrors». Of the ancient arrangement of the Gardens we have hardly any sure trace. [191; 199; 202; 206; 212; X38; 
282]. 

For Caprarola see note 19. 

In 1533 Cardinal Dal Monte (later Pope Julius III) inherited the « Vigna» in via Flaminia from his uncle Card. Antonio, who had 
already started some work there by the hand of Sansovino, When he became a Pope, in 1550, he also wanted a Villa of his own, « Villa Giulia » 
as his predecessors Clement VII and Paul III had theirs. The Pope’s « caprices» as Vasari calls them, began to be put into effect by Vasari 
himself; the designs were revised by Michelangelo, and Vignola completed and carried them out. To Vasari is to be ascribed the arrangement 
of the « Nymphaeum », later continued by Ammannati, who built the loggia above it. In 1552-53 were working at the fountain several Venetian 
specialists in plaster decorations and Francesco da San Gallo. Beyond the « Nymphaeum » was a small walled garden with a fountain and four 
flower-beds, As to gardens properly so called round the building (apart from the tilled grounds of the Vigna) much uncertainty prevails. In Pa- 
ciotti’s map of Rome (1557) the building appears complete, but without any garden; hence we can deduce that even though gardens may have been 
there, they cannot have been very remarkable, nor does it appear likely either from Ammannati’s letter about Villa Giulia, to Bonavides. 
[20; VII, 694; 195; 12, 28, 229; 25; 276; III, 192; 186; 284, 285]. 

Villa Medici was built on a Vigna, once the property of Cardinal Crescentino, by Annibale Lippi, son of Nanni di Baccio Bigio, to the 
order of Giovanni Ricci of Montepulciano, made Cardinal in 1551 and died in 1574, The palace rose between those two dates. After Ricci’s 
death, it was bought by Card. Ferdinando de’ Medici and later transferred to the Granducal House. Various embellishments, amongst them the 
fountain in front of the entrance, are due to Cardinal Alessandro de’ Medici. The garden has undergone several alterations; originally, that is 
in the early 17th century, on the terrace to the right was the « Mausoleum» or labyrinth, a small hillock with steps all round it, planted with 
cypresses and crowned by a circular loggia commanding the view. In front of the Villa was an open space with a fountain in its centre and 
two basins of eastern granite; at the back a small garden with flower-beds, bordered by a hedge and with asmall fountain in the middle. At 
the two central crossings of the paths were an obelisk and a large vase. The ground to the left of the Villa was cut into twelve flower-beds 
‘in three rows, the first four were shaded by cross-shaped pergolas, surmounted by a small dome, but the arrangement lasted only till 1675. This was 
one of the gardens which contained a greater number of ancient statues, later carried over to Florence to join the Medicean collections. Under 
the porch of the tee at least since 1598, was the Mercurio by Giambologna from thence removed to Florence under Pietro Leopoldo. Seve- 
ral statues filled the niches of the Loggia, supporting the hillock garden, or stood in various small pavilions round it and along the Pincio walls. 
The group of Niobe and the Niobides, now in the Uffizi, was placed within a semicircular exedra, on a higher level, about where is now the gate 
looking out on the Pincio [298; 299; 225, C, 268; 199; 202; 205; 212, X21; 20 VII, 67], ; 


eM 


Villa Falconieri was built by Filippo Ruffini, Bishop of Sarno, who died in 1548 (according to others, by Alexander R. Bishop of Melfi, who 
died in 1579). It was named after him Rufina, but was changed later to Villa della Maddalena. To commemorate the building of the Villa, Paul III 
had a medal coined, bearing on the face his own portrait and on the reverse a view of Frascati and the Villa, with the motto: Rufina Tuscolo Rest. Of 
the original construction still remain the steps leading to the small lake, the columns of Vertumnus and some gates, After passing into the hands of 
the Falconieris towards 1650, the new « Casino » (1) was raised by Borromini, to whom also are to be ascribed some gates and perhaps the re-modelling 
of the garden. [221, III, 361; 225, XXVII 151; 281}. 

In regard to Boboli, see note 31; for the Orti Oricellari, see note 32, 


“ 


17.-— Cardinal Ippolito D'Este, appointed governor of Tivoli in 1550, desired to have a magnificent villa built fo himself, outside the village; 
at great expense he had the ground levelled and a gallery dug under the hill in order to conduct the water from the river Aniene. In 1572 he died 
leaving the Villa well on towards completion, though not yet finished; his. successor to it was Cardinal Luigi, who resumed the work. After his death, 
the Villa was transferred to the Deans of the Sacred College, who having the use of, but not the ownership of the place, did not wish to spend 
much on it. In 1605 it passed into the hands of a Card. D'Este, Alexander, who carried on the works and in 1621 it was finally assigned to the 
House d’Este by Gregory XV. Its builder was Pirro Ligorio, who, as some documents testify, supervised even to the smallest detail also the arrangement 
of the garden. In 1566 Curzio Maccarone, from Bologna, set hand to the fountain of the « Ovato » or of the « Sybil », for which in 1567 G. B. Del- 
la Porta was asked to carve the ten nymphs. In 1568 Pietro Motta executed the statue of Rome for that portion of the garden which was intended to 
reproduce ancient Rome and was called « Rometta », The hydraulic archi‘ect was Olivieri from Rome, assisted by other specialists. In 1569 the works 
had so nearly attained completion, as to enable Foglietto to write a description of the Villa. 

Under Cardinal Louis, from 1572 to 1573, two larger fountains were constructed, that of the « Girandola » or of the « Dragons » (in honour 
of Gregory XIII Buoncompagni, whose arms bore a dragon) and the fountain of the « Organ » to which Claude Venard also contribu:ed. The renown 
of the Villa had already spread so far that in the same year Stephen Dupérac published an engraving of it by order of the Emperor Maximilian, 
who wanted a reproduction of the place as of «a thing most perfect of its kind». Already in 1611, a great number of the stucco and terracotta 
works needed restoration; it was the special care of Cardinal Alexander to carry out repairs. Probably to that period is to be ascribed the deco- 
ration of the avenue of the « Fontanelle » and the fountain of the « Bicchierone ». In 1619 the fountain builder Curzio Donati remonstrated against 
his task being increased by 22 fountains. The « Fountain of Hercules» was built in the year 1629-30. During the whole of the XVIJIth century the 
garden preserved, even though dulled here and there, its old splendour; after that, decadence set in, which the repairs attempted by the last owner 
Cardinal Hohenlohe (into whose hands it fell in 1850) were unable to arrest. 

The level space nearer to the house originally had in its centre some squares cut by straight avenues; the latter covered by pergolas with 
small domes at the crossings; the lateral portions had four squares turned into a labyrinth. At the foot of the ascent were four fish-ponds in a row; 
the outer ones with compartments and small bridges for access, the inner ones of the « meta sudans » type (like the one near the Flavian Amphitheatre 
in Rome). After 1665, when P. Ferrerio reproduced Duperac’s engraving, the level ground to the front had as chief decoration in the place of per- 
golas previously destroyed, a « cypress » theatre, enlivened by twelve small fountains and by eight statues, representing the Liberal Arts. Along the 
main axial line may be seen (to mention only the principal things) the fountain of the « Dragons », the avenue of the « Fontanelle », the fountain 
of the « Bicchierone », and those of the . Hydra» and of « Pandora». On the same line as the fish-ponds, on the left, above, (the whole farthest 
portion of the garden is sloping down) is placed the « Organ». On the same level as the avenue of the « Fontanelle », to the left, is the fountain of 
the « Ovato » while to the right lies « Rometta ». Near by is the fountain of the « Owl », where once artificial birds perched on branches, were made 
1o sing by means of hydraulic contrivances and would suddenly cease as the owl appeared. It would take too long to describe all the fountains then exist- 
ing within the garden, which possessed perhaps a greater number than any other garden in Italy. Of the principal ones, generally named after Pagan 
Deities, Duperac designates twentythree; others were built later on; there were also the small ones whose author is unknown, and which could 
be discovered in every corner. Extremely varied and elaborate in this garden were the ornamental water works and very numerous the statues. 
(24; 394; 301; 302; 303; 306; 307; 308; 309). 

From some topographical maps we can presume the existence of several small gardens in Rome about the middle of the century. We shall 
mention the one belonging to Cardinal Cesi; that of Patriarca Gonzaga along the Tiber, below the Palatine, and those somewhat larger ones of 
he «Casino». Lante, built by Giulio Romano on the Gianicolo. Small gardens were also annexed to Palazzo Farnese and to the Cancelleria. (20, V, 487, 
188; 185; 186; 189; 202; 210;268). Here is to be quoted a detailed description of the fountain at Monsignor Gaddi’s palace at Montecito- 
io, contained in a letter, written on July 13th 1538 by Annibal Caro. (34, V, 117). 

Nor can we omit to speak of the conspicuous part, played in the Italian garden by curiosities and the most varied kinds of water play. They 
Jid not exert, it is true, any influence on the fundamental artistic conception but they enjoyed the highest favour, nor were they ever wanting in any gar- 
Jen of importance, so that they drew upon us the criticism of strangers who considered them childish and in very doubtful taste. The most common were 
he water jets suddenly springing from all sides (see Plate LXXXVII) upon the unsuspecting visitor, drenching him from head to foot. Descriptions 
>f them may be read in Montaigne [24 passim] concerning the Villa of Pratolino, Castello and d’Este at Tivoli. Next to them came hydraulic 
contrivances and all kinds of mechanisms, from automates in the shape of human beings and of animals, to the monumental organs. Pratolino and Villa 
"Este also contained the marvels of the time, as described by Montaigne. Finally, at least in the richest gardens, there were labyrinths, at first very 
imple and small, of a strictly geometrical character, like those carved many centuries earlier on the fagades of cathedrals; grown later more in- 
ricate and larger, planted with hedges as tall as a man, rigidly cut and provided with a central space from which a tower usually emerged, or 


. pyramid, a column or a tree finer and taller than the others. 


x8. —At the Vatican, the earliest arrangement of the various viridaria or plantations which had spread towards the hill, beyond the street of 
he Fondamenta, was made by Paul III, who enclosed them all into a single secret garden, the principal features of which were two barrel vaulted 
ergolas, crossing each other, and a small dome. It occupied the area of the present lemon garden, covering nearly the half of it and reaching to 
he level of the courtyard of Villa Pia. Julius III built a fountain on the lawn of the Belvedere, and he probably also planted the garden; he order- 
d a fish-basin to be set in the rustic garden of Julius II (see note II) against the long wing of the Belvedere, near its end. Works of greater import- 
ince were started by Paul IV, who laid the foundations of the « Casino » in the grove, built by Pirro Ligorio. After his death the works were brought 


(1) By casino is meant a small palace such as were built on properties lying near the town. They consisted chiefly of reception rooms; the owner care there occasionally with 


is guests for the day and went back to his town palace at night. (Note of the translator), 
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to a close in 1561 by Pius IV, who left his name to the Villa, Villa Pia: still lacking the prolongation at the back which was executed at a later date, 
it was of very small size. The space in front of the loggia was turned into a garden, also by Pius IV who contemplated finishing the Belvedere accord- 
ing to Bramante’s plan; Gregory XIII ordered some re-arrangement of the wood behind Villa Pia. At the Belvedere, only the steps and the gar- 
dens were still unfinished, together with a few other details, when Bramante’s idea was definitely discarded by Sixtus V, who, between 1585 and 1599 
entrusted Domenico Fontana with the building of a wing of the library, The same architect was charged also with some works in the gardens and his 
brother Giovanni introduced the «Acqua Felice» and built fountains and fish-ponds which cannot be identified. But the last and more important 
vements of this period were due to Paul V, who in 1612 had the huge bowl of Julius II (see note II) disinterred from the courtyard of the 
Maderna; he planted the middle terrace with orange trees and decorated it with small fountains; 
ne and had orange trees planted there also; he built the wide road which separates the Bel- 


impro 
Belvedere and raised on a base made by Carlo 


he increased at least to three, the fountains on the upper o 
vedere buildings from the garden; in this, by his order, Carlo Maderna built the great fountain of the « Cliff », that of the « Towers », still there, and 


the smaller one of the « Mirrors ». At that time Martin Ferrabosco was also working at the gardens. [251; 189; 250; 191; 195; 97, 130, 176; 
192, 212, X8; 228, II, 192; 206; 20, VII, 91; 267, 93]. 

From Paul V onwards, up to Gregory XVI, but few changes were effected. Clement IX turned the fish-pond of Julius III into the fountain 
of the «Ship» from whose guns the water spouted. After 1676 the lemon garden was enlarged to its present size and other small works were performed. 
Gregory XVI set his hand to a transformation on a large scale, He raised and completed all the walls enclosing the gardens and in 1831 had the 
lemon garden decorated with nine fountains and two hundred and twenty large vases, the year after, he re-arranged the old wood according to 
English fashion, and in 1836 ha did over the part surrounding Villa Pia. In 1844 it was the turn of the rustic garden of Julius II, and in 1846 the 
level of the garden of the Pigna (the ancient lawn of the Belvedere) was lowered, once more subdivided into plots and four fountains erected at 
the sides [212, X8; 255, V; 256, passim 257 passim; 202; 199; 210; 254; 225, L, 270 and following]. 

Villa Montalto was begun under Sixtus V, between the Baths of Diocletian and S. Maria Maggiore, towards 1576, after the design of Dome- 
nico Fontana and while Montalto was still a Cardinal. The work was resumed after he was elected Pope and in 1588 was fairly advanced, since 
Aurelio Orsi could make it the object of a Latin poem; but it was not yet finished in 1590, because, according to the architect Fontana himself, work- 
men were still there; besides the Villa there was also a « vigna». The chief entrances were from Termini and from S. Maria Maggiore; the 
principal ornament of the Villa consisted perhaps of the two avenues flanked by cypresses, which formed a great cross in front of it with a circular 
space at the point of intersection; these cypresses have long been famous. In the lower part of the garden, that is in the small valley dividing the 
Viminale from the Esquilino, was the celebrated « fountain of Neptune », built in the earlier half of the XVIIth century, surrounded by cypresses; its 
sculptural part was attributed to Bernini. The Villa possessed also other fountains, an obelisk and, about the middle of 1700, an intricate labyrinth of 
box-trees. It became property of Savelli in 1696 and then of Cardinal G, F. Negroni in 1707. By 1740 it had begun to decay and in 1784 it 
fell into the hands of Giuseppe Staderini, who sold all the statues, cut down the trees and turned the gardens into orchards. After him it was owned by 
Massimo. Finally, this which had been the largest and most magnificent Villa within Rome, was totally destroyed in the building of the new quarters, 
after 1870. [311; 312; 313, 211, 435; 212 X; 199; 206; 210; 201; 142; 195; 84; 30; I1; 332; 222; II; 946; 225, C. 241]. 

Villa Mattei (near the church of the Navicella on the hillside, above the Via Appia and porta Capena) was begun in 1581 by Ciriaco Mattei 
after the design of Giacomo del Duca. In 1614 the garden was large and already richly decorated. A hyppodrome extended on the southern side and 
enden with a « theatre », surmounted by a huge bust of Alexander the Great, within a tabernacle; in the middle rose an obelisk offered by the 
Town Council of Rome. On the southern boundary of the garden was built a «casino », called «di S. Sisto », in front of which was a maze, with 
a dragon in its centre. The garden had pergolas, fish-ponds, avenues with « water chains », small woods in which were animals carved in stone, and 
no less than eleven fountains with architectural and sculptural works. The square in front of the Villa was adorned with tall pilasters, supporting 
vases, probably once linked together by rails. Towards 1650 Duke Girolamo re-arranged the old garden and considerably enlarged it; the most 
important change consisted of a large fountain, called of « the Cyclops» replacing the labyrinth of the « Casino ». The new garden, triangular in 
shape, had in its centre a circular space from which 16 avenues started in different directions. A new maze was planted there to replace the one de- 
stroyed; some of the new fountains, like that of « the Eagle» and of « the Tritons» originated from the school of Bernini. In 1784 the gardens espe- 
cially the lower one, had undergone important alterations: the « Casino di S. Sisto », had disappeared and the garden continued to be remodelled, the 
lower part, even after the English style. The obelisk, fallen and broken, was raised again elsewhere in 1820 and repaired by Emanuel Godoi, Prince 
della Pace, then owner of the Villa. Of the old fountains, though much decayed, can be still identified the one of « the Tritons », under the western 
terrace and that of « the River», in the South western corner of the garden [195, 55; 315; 194; 206; 205; 199; 212, X37; 210; 225.C. 165]. 

We will also mention Villa Spada (Mills), on the Palatine, which occupied a great part of the area of the « Domus Augustana ». Towards the 
middle of the 16th century it was bought by a Paul Mattei and some fresh work was done in 1595, when Asdrubale Mattei married Costanza 
Gonzaga di Novilara. It then belonged to the Spadas from 1689 to 1765 and its last owner was Charles Mills, The gardens were never considered 
beautiful; they owned their fame chiefly to the charm of the situation and to their magnificent cypresses, [192; 214- 413; 325; 326]. For Mon- 
dragone see note 28, 


19. The earliest constructions of Bagnaia were ordered by Raffaele Sansone Riario, Bishop of Viterbo, in 1477. The Villa being the res- 
idence of Cardinal Bishops, it was improved by Nicold Ridolfi and by his successors but its present form is due to G, F. Gambara, Bishop in 
1566, and to Alessandro Pereti, a nephew of Sixtus V, who lived in it towards 1588. He built a second « Casino », set the family arms supported 
by two Negroes above the large fish-pond, which until then had in its centre a fountain with circular basins (according to Montaigne, a pyramid, 
1581); he built several fountains and carried out many secondary finishing touches. In front of the two « Casini» which stood on parallel lines, 
was a garden on level ground, the principal ornament consisted of the fish-pond of the «Mori » (negroes). / 

Behind the house the garden ascended by means of four terraces (the two upper ones reduced to about one third of their length); the first 
ended with a large circular fountain, excavated where the ground begins to ascend and flanked by two loggias; the second, having in the centre of © 
the prospect the fountain of the « Syrens»; the third terrace is crossed by the waterchain; finally the last one ends with the «rooms of the Muses » 
and the fountain of the « Deluge ». To the left of the garden was a park (almost its double in size) with a maze and various fountains, the lar- 
gest, being the fountain of « Pegasus», According to Montaigne, the works were executed by a Master Tomaso da Siena. [24, 257; 63, 33, 
218; 324; 318; 321; 193]. 


As a curiosity may be mentioned the Soderini garden, planted on the Mausoleum of Augustus: it often happened that gardens were 
planted above the ruins of ancient buildings [314]. 


ao 


The Caprarola palace, begun by Vignola in 1547 (>), was finished and blessed with solemn pomp in 1559, To the same period belong 
the two small gardens, the « Casino» and the principal architectural structures of the large garden, which attained its final form under Car- 
dinal Alexander Farnese and was finished after his death by Cardinal Ottavio. Of the decorations added during that second period, a good 
portion are probably to be attributed to Giacomo del Duca, who being in the service of Cardinal Alexander, « executed, especially in Caprarola, 
some things worthy of record». G, Rainaldi (about 1620) ascribes them to Wélfflin, but we do not know whence he obtained his information. 
The large garden was reached through copses and avenues. The entrance to it was square, with the fish- -pond of the « Lily » in the centre (done over 
in 1850) and two grottos with fountains. Between these grottos was a flight of wide, low steps with « the chain of the dolphins » leading to the fount- 
aih of the « Bicchiere » (of the Glass). From here, by two elliptical ascents, the terrace in front of the Villa was reached, it was decorated all 
round with seats and bust-surmounted pillars with the small fountains of the « Sea horses»; in the background, along the steps, leading to the 
topmost terrace, small fountains with dolphins decorated the balustrade. On the last terrace behind the Villa, was the fountain of the « Lily » 
flanked by two minor ones, in the background, the secret garden with several small fountains, ending with a niche filled with statues of riding 
Nymphs; all around stretched the wood. [24, 529; 195, 55; 288; 291; 293; 297, 290]. 

Villa Catena on the Sabine hills, belonging to the Conti family, is recorded by Annibal Caro in 1563, in a letter where he mentions some 
plans for fountains, ponds, cascades, etc, which were executed either at the end of the century or early in 1600. In 1653, when the Ville was 
at the height of its splendour, Innocent X was entertained there [327]. pa Sieee K SRE BSE 

Villa Giustiniani at Bassano, near Sutri, was built under the supervision of its owner, Vincenzo Giustiniani; ike gardens were Speer in 
the shape of an amphitheatre and extended up the slope of the mountain, with semicircular and rectangular stairs; at t the bottom was a small « ca- 
sino » and a fountain [218; 34, VI, 244 and following]. Rye He : : we oud ee 

Near Castelnuovo (Naples) a garden had always existed, it was sae by Dee Pane di Cieledon in 1530 and Feed with a loggia 
and some fountains, Ferdinand IV destroyed it in order to have a free space for a parade ground [356; 348, 357]. 


" Medici and done over after the plan of Bernardo Buontalenti. In 1569 works were 


20. 
fairly advanced but they went on at least until 1580-81, when the fountain of the « Appennine » was built. The Villa, situated on the summit of 
a hill, had two gardens to the south and to the north, planted with fir trees. Under the terrace, to the south, were the six most cele- 
brated grottos: the Deluge, the Galatea, the Stove, the Sponge, the Europa, and the Samaritan, which latter contained also some statues by F, 
Tacca, with the most varied kinds of water play, music, figures of all sorts, reproducing human beings and animals, moved by hydraulic contriv- 
ances, all of which were the work of Bountalenti. They were considered the best examples of their kind and their fame had spread all over 
Europe; Montaigne admired and praised them greatly. Under the two flights of steps was the grotto of the Mugnone, whence descended the large, 
central avenue «of the fountains », ending with the fountain of the « Lavandaia», by Valerio Cioli. To the left of the garden were the aviary, 
the secret garden, the fountain by Bandinelli, whose statues (on the number of which, writers never agreed) had been moulded in 1560 by order of 
Cosimo I for the « Salone dei Cinquecento in Palazzo Vecchio»; they had instead been placed in the garden at Pratolino, then from 1590 ‘o 
1639 on the terrace of the Pitti Courtyard, and at present are scattered around the Boboli Garden. There were then at Pratolino, the fountain 
of «Parnassus », that of the « Oak», several fishponds and water basins. On the right side, among others, the fountain of Calciuoli with a young 
Satyr astride a barrel, by Giambologna, now at the Bargello; that of the « Peasant », part of which is in Boboli. To the north was the large lawn 
of the niches, with, in the background, the water basin of the « Apennine » by Giambologna, and in the thick of the wilderness a Chapel, the 
fountain of « Jupiter », etc. These gardens were restored under Cosimo II, but they were later allowed to decay by the Lorenas. In 1778 the aviary 
was carried over to Boboli together with several statues. In 1819 Ferdinand III turned the gardens into an English park after the lay-out of the 
Bohemian Joseph Frichs, who demolished the Villa in 1822. At present nothing of the ancient Villa remains but the statue of the « Appenni- 
ne» and a few other traces here and there [135; 136; 73, 484, 491; 24 162; 31, Life of Buontalenti: 75; 142; 137; 80 35, III 35, 
288; 578; 77, Ill, 9]. a oe a 

We may here mention the other Grand-ducal Villas, built in Tuscany during the second part of the 16th century, which ees the most 
remarkable gardens: the Petraia, the Ambrogiana (1587-1593) where a «barco » (a sort of ee pee) existed since aa, gee be see 


ate 


all of which were built or done over by Buontalenti. ; : 
Francesco I had a hanging garden built above the Loggia of the Orcagna. Garden works were in. the ene ‘Cade of Mie ate 


behind St. Marco, ordered by Cosimo I in 1543 and carried out by Tribolo; Antonio Lanzi executed a marble fountain, still existing, for the gar- 
den near the Grand-duke’s stables at S Marco. Amongst private gardens we shall mention that of the Bartolinis in Valfonda, for which several 
plans were laid out by Baccio d’Agnolo and which also contained a Bacchus by Sansovino (ARETINO, letters published by Carabba p. 102). 
Villa Bartolini at Rovezzano, also by Baccio, done over in 1600; Villa Maiano belonging to the Pazzi family, amply re-modelled in 1830; the 
Salviatino, where in 1600 Gherardo Silvani worked, probably introducing some changes therein. Fontalleria, restored by Niccolo Gaddi to- 
wards the end of 1500; the Soderini garden at S. Salvi [20, V, 351, VII 636; 75; 78, 241; 79; 87; 81; 154; 89, 403; 90; 91; 83; 


I5I; 152; 153]. 
In the province of Siena there were Le Volte of the Chigis and above all Vicobello, also attributed to Peruzzi, with several terraces and 


walls, decorated with niches and statues [95; 82; 51; 52]. 


21. — The Alessian Villas, Villa Imperiali, the Peschiere, Villa Scassi belong to the period from 1550 to 1570. The most imposing gar- 
dens were those of the Villa Imperiale which stretched up the hill: they were planned according to an austere architectural conception. 

We may also record (though for the most part demolished or done over) in Genoa: Villa Durazzo-Groppallo; at Sampierdarena and 
near the Polcevera: Villa Spinola, Villa Pallavicino, Villa Durazzo, Villa d'Angelo. At Albaro: Villa Franzoni, Villa Giustiniani. At Sestri: 
Villa Spinola. Some or rather the greater number of them were ascribed to Alessi; at any rate they reproduced his style [501; 303; 504; 506]. 

The Royal Garden at Turin was begun by Emanuele Filiberto and continued by Carlo Emanuele I. It was originally square-shaped 


and in its centre was a water basin built in 1563, called the « Rondo», surrounded by sixteen statues. When in 1645 Carlo Emanuele II set 


hand to the building of a new and larger palace, the garden also underwent some changes from the hand of Carlo Morello; already enlarged to- 


wards the middle of 1700, it was re-touched under the direction (so 1t seems) of Duparc. The water basin of the Nereids and of the Tritons 
is the work of the Sicilian artist Simone Martinez; the statues were carved by him, by P. Quadri, M. Solaro, G. Rosso, P. Mari and S. Russo; 
it was once decorated with the large bronze vases by Boucheron and Ladatte, now in the palace; on the rampart was built by Ascanio Vittozzi, 


the so called « Garittone del Baston Verde» [483; 485; 488; 494; 59]. 
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22. — Villa d’Esie at Cernobbio, on the Lake of Como, was built towards 1568, for Cardinal Tolomeo Gallio, after the plan of Pel- 
lecrino Tibaldi. Of the original design of the gardens perhaps nothing remains but the wide avenue of cypresses and the grotto. Works went on 


there during the XVIIth, XVIIIth centuries. In 1815 it was restored by order of Caroline Princess of Wales, after whom it was named. 
Gallio palace at Gravedona, built in 1586. The Pliniana was constructed about 1577 


Other re-arranged gardens were those attached to the 
for Count Angu‘ssola of Piacenza. The gardens, decorated with fine balustrades, are much decayed. 
Angu: 


S. Vigilio, on the Lake of Garda, still preserves some traces of the ancient gardens. 
Villa Cicogna at Bisuschio has a lovely terrace, surrounded by a balustrade and a «water castle». Scamozzi mentions it as being 


worthy of notice, the Villa Paolo Simonetta in Milan, Villa Visconii at Lainate, Villa Litta at Traincinese [26, I, 3, 28, 23 passim; 471; 
Giz 55; 523.605 439). 

Giardino Giusti at Verona dates back to about 1580. In his description of it, Maffei (in 1732) praised a fish-pond surrounded by a 
balustrade, with a small island in its centre, on which stood a statue by Alessandro Vittoria; a labyrinth, a grotto, a great number of sta- 
tues and ancient blocks of marble which served as pedestals for the vases. It appears that the maze was done over in 1786 by L. Trezza. Very 
fine also was the Gazzola Garden and the one at Cuzzano, near Verona [28; 29; 30; 431; 433; 61]. 

At Vicenza, Giardino Porto was leased to the Accademia Olimpica in 1568 and decorated anew for the occasion. A. Palladio supervised 


: 
| 
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the setting up of one of its statues [ 435, 39]. : 
We have already mentioned (see note 6) how Ercole I embellished Belfiore, the «delitia » which later came to be situated at the north- 


ern edge of the new Erculean boundary and how he enlarged it by adding to the grounds the « barchetto » a small, wild park. To Ercole ! 
is to ie ascribed (at the north-eastern angle of the city walls) the Montagnola » (the hillock) decorated with the « Rotonda » and well supplied 
with water. In 1505 Alphonse I planted near the Gate of S. Benedetto (Porta Po) the gardens of the Castellina, laid out in a concentric design 
and crossed by a large avenue of elms, with a bird-snare of ilexes, tall pergolas of fruit trees, lemon groves, fish preserves and baths. Some or- 
naments were added by Alphonse II. In 1549 Ercole II built at the south eastern corner of the walls, the Montagnola di S. Giorgio, on whose 
top was a flat expanse, surrounded with a pergola of elm trees, trained on iron columns and arches and a maze with a marble fountain in its 
centre. At the foot of the hillock, a grotto with niches, grotesques and a square room in mosaics; from the bottom to the top, the slope was sha- 
ded by vine pergolas. All these «delights» were connected (under Alphonse II) by means of a communicating road, the so-called « passeggia- 
ta» (walk) consisting of three parallel roads which ran alongside a canal; on the outer side were two strips of garden and on another, an avenue 
of closely interwoven vines and olive trees: this avenue started from the castle, reached Porta S. Benedetto la Castellina, and from there went 
on round the walls and up to the Montagnola di S. Giorgio. Of all this, nothing remains [ 381, 56, 201, 295; 393, 55, 59; 392; 391; XI; 
382, IV 349; 62]. 

At a short distance from the town, towards the hills, there was on the river Po (then flowing by the town) a small, oval shaped island, 
nearly one mile in circuit. After 1516, Alphonse I built on it the «delitia» of Belvedere. Marble steps led up from the water to a lawn encirc- 
led by woods; in ifs centre rose a fountain of marble and bronze, the rest of the island was richly wooded; it was further embellished by topiary 
work, apple groves, fish-ponds and several statues, and inhabited by a great number of animals, even elephants. Everything was destroyed and 
in its place between 1599-€03 a fortress was built by order of Clement VIII; some marble fragments may yet be seen in the Convent of S. Spi- 
rito and under the porch of the Cathedral (22, 343; 381; 466; 382; III, 273; 383; I, 473; 391; XVI; 394]. 

Francis, son of Alphonse I, owned a magnificent garden at the Pelazzina on the Giovecca. Alfonse II enlarged and improved the residence 
of Belrigzardo, which was destroyed about the end of the XVIth century. The Estensians possessed several other pleasure resorts, as Argenta, 
Caseiia, S. Benedetto, Copparo, Consandolo, Isola di Pontelagoscuro, Mesola, etc, but in all these, garden works must have been insignificant 
[382 passim; 391 passim]. 


23. — Also to the Gonzagas must be ascribed the building of several gardens and country seats. A hanging garden was built at the Roy- 
al Residence (Reggia) by G. B. Bertani. At the confluence of the river Mincio with the Lake of Garda. Isabella possessed a «casino» and a 
garden presented to her by her husband, after their marriage; Biagio Rossetti worked there, and at a fountain on a terrace, also Cristoforo Solari. © 

But the most conspicuous group of such Villas was to be found between Marmirolo and Goito. After 1435, under Gian Francesco, a 
palace was built at Marmirolo, and in the time of Lodovico, between 1445 and 1478 there were a garden and an orchard; work were continued 
there also after 1480, under Federigo and later under Francesco. In 1519 Federigo wished for a new one and it was for this that Michelangelo's. 
plan, laid out in 1522, was intended (see note 13). 

On the arrival of Giulio Romano in Mantua, the building was nearly completed but he contributed to its decoration, at least up to 1538; the 
Villa excited the astonishment of Charles YV who dwelt there in 1530. At Goito the Gonzagas possessed a castle, done over in 1584-87 by Bertani, 
for Guglielmo. Between the two residences stretched a vast park, which in Francesco's time had been divided into three parts, the garden proper, 
a portion assigned to domestic animals and another to the wild ones. In order to increase the beauty of the place, works were carried on 
under Federigo; about 1585, he built in the wood a large fountain, surrounded by Sea-gods, and from it the Villa took its name of Boscofon- 
tana. Vincenzo gave an order perhaps to A. Viani, for a pavilion in the loveliest part of the grounds. Charles I de Nevers built there in 1635 
a hermitage and a church for the Camaldolensians, after the plan of Nicolo Sebregondi, but owing to his death neither were completed 
(1637); by that time the old palace was already deserted. After the extinction of the dynasty in the war of 1702-3, these gardens deteriorated 
very much; in 1712, traces of labyrinths, covered avenues, etc, still existed but were still more damaged during the war for the succession of 
Polonia. In 1756 the Austrian Government ordered the demolition of the ancient palace and in 1798 the French administration did the same 
ior the new one. Of the pavilion built by Vincenzo, some remains of the fountain and of the central portion of the park, are still there, but 
reduced to a very sad condition [20, V, 545, VII, 364; 22, 396; 402, 27, 35 Il, 270, 272; 408, 413; 415; 416; 417; 256; 407; 410]. 

Other residences were: Porto, on Lake Maggiore, which belonged to Isabella; the Favorita, outside Porta Mulina, built from 1612 to 
1624 for Vincenzo I with lawns, groves, fish-ponds, niches and statues, by Niccolo Sebregondi. In 1618, under Sebregondi’s direction, was 
working there a Fra Zanobi who writes about a huge water basin, one of the largest in Italy. Maderne, was built by A. Viani, also for Vin- | 
cenzo I and some remains of it still exist. And then Gonzaga, Belvedere, Poggio Reale « truly royal for its sumptuous gardens and marvellous 
fountains.» .Belfiore [408; 405; 106; 407; 421]. 


: Sabbioneia, the town of Vespasiano Gonzaga, possessed a garden surrounding one of the palaces, but its particular features are unknown 
(419, 420]. 
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24. — Wild as a term used for a garden, means trees or stones, used in their raw form, apart from any apparent tyranny of style. 
« Barco» ever since the XI1Vth century, meant an enclosure of woodland, attached to the garden proper and especially reserved for the chase, 


25. — Scamozzi writes: «To the front, the principal courtyard shall be divided into squares with paths in the middle and all round, 
since the sight of the grass is good to the eyes, the sun less burning, nor are we troubled by the glare, as would be the case with bare earth cr 
even with paved ground. Let the garden to the back of the house be cut into squares adorned with lovely plants, herbs and sweet-smelling flowers, 
with paths alongside the walls wherein to walk shaded by trees. A pleasant fountain should be set in the middle, with water jets rising high. At the 
end of the garden, to the south, an espalier of lemons should be planted, or a pergola, marking the boundary of the garden; further still there might 
be an orchard with vines, fruit trees and some fish-preserves; all these various parts of the garden shall be for the use of the master’s house. For 
access to the Villa he advises: «a long and very wide road with elms on both sides to enable one to walk in their shade, and that people coming 
to the Villa, may see from afar the front of it and the whole effect of the buildings ». 

He speaks at some length about fountains and their various structure and form, generally representing a mythological subject; he recommends 
cascades, hydraulic machines etc., according to well known examples. The features on which he lays most stress are fish-ponds and lemon groves, 
especially the latter. As to trees, he insists upon the lemon, orange, apple and olive, likewise, the black, common and wild laurel, lentisks, palms, 


cypresses, pines, firs, yews, junipers, myrtles, box and pomegranates, vines, quinces, etc. These woods serve to make espaviers, niches, vaults, cubes, 


porches and loggias. [ 26, Ist part, IlIrd book, chapters XIII, XXII, XXIII, XXIV, XXVIII]. 


26. — More than one hundred palaces with gardens are numbered by Sansovino. They were situated on the outskirts of the town, in the 
quarters of San Canciano and of Cannaregio, near the Madonna dell’Orto (the garden of the Contarini dal Zaffo family, which though done over, 
yet preserved the ancient arrangement); close to S. Giovanni e Paolo (Titian’s garden) and especially at the Giudecca the gardens of the Barbaro, 
Vendramin, Dandolo, Gritti, Mocenigo and Cornaro families, mentioned by the Aretino; the one at Santo Cattaneo with a courtyard surrounded by 
grottos and a marble loggia on the Laguna towards Malamocco. In his letter, the Aretino mentions also the garden of his printer, Marcolini. 
Outside Venice, on the various islands, were garden such as at the Vignole, belonging to Donato Marcello, but chiefly at Murano, where orchards 
were described as «real earthly Paradises for the charm of the site and the softness of the air, resorts ft for Nymphs and Gods ». (Mocenigo); 
Trevisan to which contributed A. Palladio and A. Vittoria; Cornaro, done over by Scamozzi: «by us re-modelled with pleasant gardens »; An- 
drea Navagero’s Villa with trees planted in quincunx form according to ihe teaching of Pliny and rich with topiary work; others belonging to Ga- 
briele Trifone and to Priuli, the latter decorated with fountains, grottos and a maze of cypresses | 21; 26; I, Ill, XIV, 439; 430. II, 378 62). 


27. — At Asolo, Caterina Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus, possessed a castle, and close by, at Altivole a Villa with a park which Sca- 
mozzi remembered as traversed by brooks and roads wide and straight and whose avenues of closely shorn laurel and flowering lawns were mentioned 
by Bembo. Trifone had various residences on the Euganean hills, but probably of a simpler kind. Alvise Cornaro owned two Villas at Este and 
Codevigo. Bembo's country seat was near Padua at Santa Maria di Non. 

The gardens, pergolas and fountains of Villa Mocenigo at Dolo were arranged by Dario Varotari. Nor should be forgotten those of Fran- 
cesco Morosini at Noale, of Federico Priuli at Tre Ville (Treviso), of Lodovico Marcello on the Montello, or Villa Soranzo at Castelfranco, 
considered by Vasari among the best of the district [ 426, II, 119; 26, I, III]; 22; 441; 442; 443; 52; 62). 

A great number of Villas were built by Andrea Palladio, as recorded by himself in his treatise on Architecture; but for the most part, they 
were but comfortable country seats, farms with orchards and fruit trees, but no gardens; vainly would we look (with the exception of Villa Maser) 
for anything like the great Roman gardens. We will here enumerate those particularly mentioned by Palladio as having had gardens, large or 
small: Villa Zeno, at Casalto (Treviso), Villa Sarego at S. Sofia (Verona) «embellished with marvellous gardens and fountains ». Villa Pogliana 
at Pogliana, the Malcontenta, Villa Foscari on the Brenta and Villa Emo at Franzolo, (about 1550); behind this building is a square garden eighty 
Trevisan fields wide, through which a small stream flows, making the place very lovely and pleasant». Finally, Villa Barbaro, now Giacomelli, at 
Maser, whose gardens (much re-arranged later) are described by Palladio as « adorned with fountains; these were decorated with varied ornaments 
in stucco and painting»; he further mentions the fish-ponds and the orchard, but as a whole, it cannot have attained great magnificence. The 
grotto was decorated with stucco by A. Vittoria and not far from it Palladio had built a small Ionic temple [21, 11; 20; VII, 530, 444-451; 
430; 52; 62]. 

Villa Valmarana at Vicenza, ascribed to Palladio, had in the garden, a very fine loggia, and in 1600, large ivy arbours and a thick labyrinth 
[435, 46, 49; 60]. 

No fewer in number than those by Palladio were the Villas built by Scamozzi and he also records them in his treatise on architecture. Amongst 
them, we will mention those which could boast of some garden works, as: Villa Badoeri at Peraga, (Padua); Ca’ Pireta (Treviso), Villa Trevisan 


_ at S. Dona di Piave (with a garden and an orchard but without any masonry work, except for a fish-pond. Villa Pisani at the Rocca (Lonigo), 


Villa Molino at the Mandria on the Bacchiglione (Padua); Villa Contarini at Piazzola on the Brenta (begun by Palladio in 1546); in the garden, 
Scamozzi built « aviaries and fish-ponds, a splendid loggia with rooms and in the middle of the garden a grotto with rockery, everything decorated 
with stucco and statues of all kinds, spouting water from every side»; the Villa was renovated in 1600. Villa Cornaro at Romano had « two log- 
gias ornamented with stucco and two fountains of running water». Villa Cornaro at Poisuolo, 1588 (Treviso), The « Paradiso » Villa Cornaro at 
Castelfranco, 1607. [26; I, III, 14, 16, 17, 23, 28; 430; 52; 62]. 

Ever since 1545, the Botanical garden at Padua possessed some artistic garden works [461]. 

The Cattaio (Padua) was built about 1573 by Enea degli Obizzi and surrounded with a wide park [395; 438. 433). 

[For other minor Villas, see 21; 26; 430; 51; 62]. 


28. — A small Villa near Frascati was bought by Clement VIII for his nephew Cardinal Pietro Aldobrandini. The works, started about 
1602, were nearly finished by 1603; the architect was Giacomo della Porta; Giovanni Fontana conducted the water to the Villa and Oliviero Oli- 
vieri, who executed all the hydraulic works in the garden at Villa d’Este, provided various kinds of water play. Towards 1710 Carlo Bizzaccheri 
erected the iron gate at the entrance. This was one of the largest and most imposing among Roman Villas. Its claim to artistic merit lay in the 
water works; from a source at the summit, down to the « theatre » the water flowed through fountains and fish-ponds or in small cascades, leaping 
from step to step. Within the semicircle of the « theatre » was placed the fountain of Atlante and in the niches statues from which, by means of 
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issued, It may be regarded as one of the best examples of this style of gardening. Close to the fountain was the «room 


hydraulic contrivances, music 
the fountain of the « Barcaccia » the paths ascending (like stepless flights of stairs, towards the 


of the Winds» or of «Parnassus». To be noted also, 
Villa, etc. [330; 195, 82, 131, 221, III, 347; 206; 302, 120]. 
In 1567, Cardinal Marco Sitico ab alta Ems, bought near Frascati, Villa Angelina from Cardinal Farnese; Vignola re-arranged it in the 


course of two years. The same Cardinal Marco Sitico, following the advice of Gregory XIII, charged Martino Longhi the Elder, to build for him 
a new Villa on a hill near by, which was to be called Mondragone after the family arms of the Pope (Buoncompagni). The works began in 1573 
and were still going on in 1580. There was the Pope's secret garden and another called « La Retirata ». In 1613 the Villa was bought by Scipione 
Borghese, who in the following year bought from Cardinal Taverna also the other villa lying further back, built in 1604-05, and having a fine se- 
micircular staircase. Both were linked together by passages und avenues. In 1615, by order of Cardinal Borghese, the architect Giovanni Van Zans 
(Vasanzio) enlarged the Altemps Villa. The secret Garden of the Pope was divided by a porch and «La Retirata » enclosed within the new con- 
struction. The fountain of the « Dragons », a wide staircase encircling the whole Villa and the « Water Theatre » or « Nympheaum » were built 
then; to the construction of fountains attended Giovanni Fontana, Carlo Rainaldi is credited with the other works. The largest and best part of 
all this is now spoilt [315; 316; 195, 175; 200; 206; 218; 225, XVII, 152; 60]. 

Villa Ludovisi came into being in the time of Pope Gregory XV 1621-23). It passed then the hands of the Contis and of the Torlonias. 
Its magaificent flights of steps were among the finest examples of this type of architecture, and so was its «Water-Theatre» with a cascade suggest- 


ed to the artist by one at Villa Aldobrandini [206; 52, 219, Il; 225, XXVII, 156]. 


29. — For the Vatican Gardens, see note 18, 

As far back as the middle of the 16th century, on the summit of the Quirinale, ante equos marmoreos, Cardinal Ferrara possessed a Villa 
and wide gardens, reaching almost to S. Susanna, Girolamo da Treviso had constructed in them small wooden temples, covered with plants and 
sheltering some ancient statues. When Ippolito d’Este built his Villa in Tivoli, he sold or gave over to the Pope his property on the Quirinal. 
Works had begun at « the buildings in Monte Cavallo gardens» in 1563 during the Pontificate of Pius V; Gregory XIII appointed Flaminio 
Ponzio and Ottavio Mascherino to build his new palace; it was by his wish also that the rustic fountain surmounted by his arms was built within the 
grotto; Sixtus V availed himself of Domenico Fontana’s skill to conduct water (acqua Felice) into the garden. Clement VIU built several fount- 
ains, including the fountain of the « Nicchione (the huge niche under the courtyard» with an hydraulic organ and, on either side, the halls of 
Vulcan and the Cyclopes, Apollo and the Muses. In front of the Grotto of the « Organ » he built a piscina; among the fountains is mentioned 
that of the « Dwarf ». 

It was Paul V who conceived and laid out the plan of the garden, though its executor was Carlo Maderna. For the greater part 
it was cut into beds, bordered by hedges with paths crossing each others in straight lines and a small fountain in the centre, while at the corners 
stood large vases. In this part of the garden, the principal fountains was the « Fons radiatus » or fountain of the « Umbrella », Along the right side, 
parallel to the present Quirinal street, were groves and on the same side rose a tower and a rustic fountain «ad Turricolam», the space to the 
left, sloping and uneven ground, was covered with an irregular wood at the end of which stood the « Temple » a round structure surmounted by a 
dome and flanked by four minor ones; within there was a fountain of porphiry; besides several others, placed at intervals around the walls, 
there were the upper and lower fountains of the « Shower»; on the terrace was a secret garden above the piscina of Clement VIII. Later on, be- 
fore 1660, the garden extended towards Via delle Quattro Fontane, where still existed a «silva estensium », the temple was turned into a pavilioi, 
the groves around the tower and some other things re-arranged. In 1625 Urban VIII enclosed with walls as within a fortress, both the palace and 
garden and embellished the latter with more fountains. Gregory XII added some water jets near the rustic fountain, and Benedict XIV, in 174] 
appointed Fuga to build a cafeaus, partly changing the arrangement of the ground in front. Gregory XII restored the cafeaus (*) and 
the «Organ», and planted a small labyrinth of box-trees; after Martucci’s design, he built the fountain in front of the middle entrance of the 
long « Manica », set everywhere large lemon vases and constructed a small house in Swiss style. The garden, as it now appears, is the result of his 
work [20, VI, 477; 180; 188; 331; 195, 61, 95, 282, 228; I, 67, 230; 202; 206; 200; 210; 199; 225, L, 231; 212, X27; 333]. 

Villa Pinciana first belonged to the Duke of Altemps, for whom, near Porta Pinciana, Onorio Longhi erected the entrance gate. In 1605 
it became the property of Cardinal Scipione Caffarelli Borghese, who charged Giovanni Van Zans to build the «Casino» that was to be finished in 
1618. The surrounding gardens were planted by Domenico Savino da Montepulciano. Water was conducted there by Giovanni Fontana who suppli- 
Pines cadet ye ieee pel cascades ». Gerolamo Rainaldi, Carlo Maderna, Pietro Bernini and others cooperated in the 

: la, nearly finished in 1619. The grounds were divided in three parts: the first and proper garden lay in front 
of the Villa; the semicircle before the entrance gate was surrounded by laurel hedges, clipped in the shape of niches, statues and seats; close by 
cm Ee eh neice Galen Re ee also a pric now crumbling into ruin. The space in front of the «casino » was then 

Te eee fe ne ip ee te eed by Mr. Astor, in the last century. The earliest plan is preserved. 

Fame angie ake ate oe in e « rg », t Pires was square, with low hedgerows of yews interspersed with fir trees, 
Se ia a ea ree ie i ees x rose . ae fountan of Narcissus in bronze. On both sides of the « Casino » a secret 
LM tee he tg sae ae ie se re « as », a semicircle of laurels, forming niches, seals and statues, of which noth: 
ee aes cae pee sae ie ae e a osing wall rose. an architectural fagade with pilasters, bas-reliefs etc. of which 
EP ere te chan Se ee ger ie ; is res of considerable dimensions was a « Vigna» (see note 15). The third 
Cie Fee eee oo ie e aes re a Borghese, near Forte del Popolo, when Marcantonio Borghese inherited the 
Sic ACI ee ee x s en, ha ey between the ancient « bareo» and what later wee} knowpa as the « English 
<j ines eee ae Dears the garden, Specially its third portion, attempting to imitate the English 
; y also Villa Giustiniani on Via Flaminia [200; 66;.218; 208; II, 504; 195; 31, 156; 

334; 339]. : 
Pes rargteueaanips cer eres of a small « eotne »; surrounded by few and simple gardens. Usset Gre- 
Fiala sce toate ee a ovico re-modelled everything and built a new K Casino », after Domenichino’s plans. 
y means of terraces supported by arches, and in the middle rose the fountain of the « Triton », 


(1) In the XVIIIth century “ Cafeaus » meant a pavilion where the master o| 


i f the house and his guests u: te t j i i i 
. : ni an ave coffee, then 
facht leds 99 vais ee fi 2 aN be sed to meel dh Just introduced into Italy and considered 


translator) . 
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in the foreground was the labyrinth and to the left the secret garden with the aviary; all the rest was covered by a wood enclosing also the 
« Casino» with Guercino’s «Aurora». In the south-western corner we find « the fountain of the wood », encircled by trees, which in their 
turn were enclosed by a semicircular wall with intervening gates. The obelisk, now at Trinita dei Monti, was then at Villa Ludovisi. The name 
of Le Nétre (who happened to be in Rome in 1679) was connected with Villa Ludovisi, but Vasi plainly states that « Domenichino provided 
the Villa with most pleasant avenues »; nor does the French President De Brosses mention Le Nétre, on the contrary, in writing about Villa 
Ludovisi, he indulges in a long comparative dissertation concerning therelative merits of Italian and French gardens, concluding in favour of 
the latter, Also Percier and Fontaine consider as very doubtful the information which Milizia was the first to impart; his suorce of infor- 
“mation being unknown, it can hardly be accepted. The Villa was destroyed after 1870 in order to make room for the new buildings. [ 192; 200; 
202); 200s) 2135) 2143 33) 307 222, 115938). 

Villa Sacchetti was built on the slope of Monte Mario by Pietro da Cortona about 1625. Small in size but beautifully proportioned, 
it was perhaps never finished and by the middle of 1700 was already crumbling away. In front of it was a magnificent fish-pond, called of 
«the Tritons » and at the back, a semicircular basin into which the water from the higher fountains rushed, leaping down the steps of the wide 
stairway. There were fountains everywhere and balustrades, surmounted by vases. [200; 212, X; 218]. : 

For Villa Mattei, see note 18. 

Villa Doria Pamphili was erected shortly after 1644, under the Pontificate of Innocent X, by order of Cardinal Camillo Pamphili, 
after the plan laid out by Algardi, which also included the garden; this was composed of three parts. Around the Villa was a regular garden, 
while to the front, looking towards Rome stretched small woods and avenues running between thick hedges; to the back, at a lower level, the 
secret garden, from which by flights of steps a still lower plan was reached, known as the garden of the « Theatre »; between the flights of 
steps, the fountain of « Venus». The straight walls across the axial line as well as the semicircle of the «Theatre», which stood against an 
elevation of the ground. were decorated with small buttresses, niches and balustrades. To the left of the Villa, beyond the garden proper, was a 
simpler one, close to the « Casino » inhabited by the family, and behind it lay the famous pine-wood. There were fountains everywhere; the 
fountains of the « Queen», of the «Lily », of the « Dove», etc. Finally, behind the pine-wood began the third enclosure, called « serra- 
glio», a hunting preserve. At the boundary between the pine-wood and the family garden, a cascade tumbled into a canal which ended in a small 
lake with a peninsula in the centre of the «serraglio». The name of Le N6étre was erroneously mentioned also in connection with the Villa 
Pamphili, while contemporary writers unanimously attribute it to Algardi. The garden underwent some very radical alterations. [201, 392, 
207, 213; 199; 206; 210; 211; 160; 212, X; 218; 341; 342]. 


30. — Among the Roman gardens of 1600, we will mention the Colonna Garden on the Quirinal, which already existed in the XVIth 
century; in it could be seen a huge pilaster and one half of the cornice of the Temple of the Sun. It was damaged by Urban VIII, when 
building the walls that were to enclose the palace on Monte Cavallo, but shortly after 1750 was restored by order of Cardinal Gerolamo 
Colonna. It consisted of two parts, higher and lower, the latter adorned by a fish-pond. The garden is entered from the palace, by means of a 
wide bridge thrown across Via della Pilotta, also from Via 24 Maggio, through an imposing gate of the early 17th century; (the staircases 
are modern), [184; 202; 210; 212; 

The garden of the Barberini Palace was built at the same time as the house, at which, after 1628, worked Carlo Maderna, Borromini 
and Bernini, but it never counted for much among Roman gardens. The obelisk now on the Pincio was once there, also several statues, mag- 
nificent trees, fountains and tall hedgerows. Later on, the ground was covered to a great extent by new buildings. (340, 202, 200; 210). 

Villa Barberini in Borgo rose about 1626 by order of Dom Taddeo Barberini, nephew of Urban VIII, its architects probably were Lingi 
Arrigucci from Florence and Domenico Castelli. The gardens spread up the slope of the Gianicolo by means of superposed terraces, crowned 
on the top by an amphitheatre. For this garden Bernini had modelled a fountain with the statue of a woman wringing her wet hair. [202; 
210; 214; 510; 218; 232; 320]. 

The Aldobrandini garden at Magnanapoli belonged to Cardinal Ippolito d’Este and later to the Vitellis. Early in the XVIIth century, the 
« Casino » was repaired after the drawings of Carlo Lombardo and in 1619 the entrance gate was erected at the corner of Via Panisperna. 
The garden fell then into the hands of the Aldobrandinis and later, of others. Like all Roman Villas, it possessed a great wealth of ancient 
remains. A large part of the grounds has been covered with new buildings. [195, 166, 192; 202; 214; 137; 217; 222, 225, ©, 211]. 

Villa Altieri lay between S, Maria Maggiore and S. Croce in Gerusalemme, and was built by G, A. De Rossi; the entrance deserves 
special notice; it opens on a square, round which rise alternately bust-surmounted pilasters and vases, it was adorned also with fountains and 
obelisks. Behind the «Casino» the gardens were rich with fountains; besides the staircases which led down to the lower gardens, a noticeble 
feature was the labyrinth of well clipped plants with a very tall pine tree in its centre. [200, 210; 212; X35; 218; II, 905; 219]. 

The Rospigliosi garden on the Quirinal, first owned by Cardinal Borghese and then by the Bentivoglios, was the result of the joint work of 
Vasanzio, Maderna and perhaps also of Flaminio Pontio. It never was very spacious, but it possessed some very fine water basins. [195, 
176; 194, 504, 202; 210; 222]. 

Villa Benedetta (il «Vascello») was built towards the middle of the XVIIth century by order of the Abbot Elpidio Benedetti, agent 
for Louis XIV; the architects were Basilio Bricci and his sister Plautilla, The gardens, decorated with theatres, pyramids, grottos, fish-ponds, 
fountains, etc, were damaged and the «Casino » burnt down during the defence of Rome in 1849. [343; 344; 211; 212 X]. 

The small garden at Palazzo Borghese is remarkable for the fountains by Carlo Rainaldi [206; 30, II, 47] The Borromei Garden 
outside Porta del Popolo had a very imposing entrance, with terraces and fountains, attributed to Vignola [206]. 

Villa Giustiniani at S. Giovanni Laterano possessed a « Casino » built by Borromini and a portal by Carlo Lambardo [213; 214 202; 
210; 234, Ill, 328]. At Villa Giustiniani outside Porta del Popolo the latter artist « built the gate and all that exists within such a lovely 
place ». In 1715 everything that could be removed was carried over by the Prince to his other Villa at the Lateran and the garden was finally 
absorbed by Villa Borghese. [195, 166; 214; 211, II, 25; C. 203] Behind the Constantinian Basilica lay Cardinal Pius's garden, planted 
after the design of Giacomo del Duca. [195, 55; 203; 202; 210]. 5 

Onorio Lunghi built the gate of the Odescalchi garden outside Porta del Popolo [214; 225, C, 205]. For Villa Sannesii, also beyond 
Porta del Popolo, (later owned by Poniatowski and restored by Valadier) Marco Anconio erected some buildings and the gate, embellishing 
this « with lovely and fanciful ornaments »; and he also executed the street door for the other Villa Sannesti at Borgo S. Spirito, which since 1558 
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contained some fine fountains, mentioned by Annibal Caro, [34, II, 117; 195; 214; 212; 225, C, 205]. In the Frangipone garden, later be- 
longing to the Strozzis, on the Esquiline, G. Del Duca built the Casino» [213; 211; II, 598; 202; 210; aa II, 960]. The same 
artist was responsible also for the other one of the Strozzis on Monte Mario. [195, 55]. Nor shall we forget Villa Massimo at Porta Pia. 

At Frascati may be mentioned Villa Piccolomini - Lancellotti, with its fine « Water-Theatre » probably SS by Fuga in the XVIIIth 
century [52; 61], and Villa Muti, greatly spoilt. [218; 52; 66]. Carlo Fontana « built Monsignor Visconti’s Villa at Frascati and arrang- 
ed the garden». At Marino the Colonnas had a very simple « Casino», [218] At Castel Gandolfo Carlo Maderna, B. Breccioli, and Do- 
menico Castelli worked at a garden for Pope Urban VIII, which « was very beautiful and the Pope's delight». [195; 282; 200]. Also 
at Castel Gandolfo the Barberinis owned a Villa. [60, 210]. Probably since the pontificate of Niccolo V, a garden of «simples » was 
planted at the Vatican about which exist some records of the time of Paul III and Pius IV (hortum herbarum); it was restored under Cle- 
ment VIII and in 1660 its lovely contents brought over to the Orchard of the Monks of S. Pietro in Montorio, (on the Gianicolo) which they 


bought for the purpose (345). 
(Several other data as to minor gardens can be found in [213; 214; 202; 209; 210; 221; 222; 60]. 


31. — The Boboli garden was begun in 1550 when the palace passed from the hands of the Pittis to those of Cosimo I de’ Medici 
and Eleonora di Toledo, (in 1419 Luca Pitti mentions in his chronicle only fruit trees). The garden was laid out by Tribolo; it is comm- 
only said that after his death the work was carried on by Buontalenti but this is hardly likely since at that time he was but sixteen. It is very 
probable that the interrupted work was taken up by Ammannati who was then building the courtyard and by Cosimo himself, as it appears 
from a letter of the former to the latter (1563): «on the side towards S. Giorgio we do not plant anything as we have not your design », Buonta- 
lenti worked there many years later. At first the garden ascended from the palace to the summit of the hill where was Michelangelo’s rampart 
(now the garden of «the Cavaliere») (of the Knight) and where in 1590 rose the fortress of the Belvedere. On the southern side the garden 
was shut in by the walls raised by Cosimo I in 1545 as further protec'tion against the dangerous slope of Porta Romana. The amphitheatre was 
then wholly made of greenery, above it was a square water basin with the statue of a woman in the act of washing the head of a boy, later sub- 
stituted by the statue of Neptune by Lorenzi, after 1565 (2); on the left, at the end of the bowling green was the famous Buontalenti Grotto 
with statues by Giambologna, De Rossi, Ammannati and paintings by Poccetti. Higher up was « Madama’s garden» (Eleonora di Toledo or 
Giovanna d’Austria) and another smaller grotto by Buontalenti, still existing, painted by Poccetti and decorated with animals carved in pumice 
stone by Cosimo Fancelli, already completed in 1584. In 1590 was carried over from Pratolino (see note 20) and placed on the terrace of the 
palace, Bandinelli’s fountain, which remained there up to 1639, when the present one by Francesco Susini was substituted for it, and it was 
carried over to the Casino of S. Marco, thence again to the Boboli amphitheatre and finally its various parts dispersed throughout the Boboli garden. 

The enlargement of Boboli towards Porta Romana took place early in the XVIIth century through the joint work of Giulio and Al- 
fonso Parigi. The chief feature of that part of the garden is the wide avenue, one of the finest in the world which from the summit of the Belvedere 
runs down to the basin of «the island». This is a large fish-pond with an island in the middle; rising from the bowl of the fountain was the 
statue of the « Ocean» by Giambologna, placed there in 1618, carved about the end of 1500, the bowl had been taken to Boboli by Cosimo I. 
To the left of the avenue, on a higher level was the labyrinth, laid out by Cosimo II in 1613, the whole slope was covered with small regular 
woods and at the end of the garden there was a plantation for catching birds; many ornamental water works surrounded the island. 

This part of the garden was re-arranged by Pietro Leopoldo; in the XVIIth century the magnificent amphitheatre of yew trees was 
replaced by one in masonry, Cosimo III built the « Casino» of the « Cavaliere » on Michelangelo's rampart. Towards 1740 the amphitheatre 
was planted with cypresses and box wood beds, but it acquired its present appearance only in 1841. In 1776 Pietro Leopoldo entrusted Zanobi 
del Rosso with the building of the Cafeaus from which can be enjoyed a splendid view of the whole town, during the French domination much was 
done to adapt it to the French style, it was later restored by Ferdinand III of Lorena. The garden has great wealth of ancient and XVIIth 
century statues and is one of the best preserved in Italy. [126; 139; 31; 141; 77; Ill, 9, 143; 146; 147; 79; 35;145-149; 89; 68]. 


32. — In Florence we shall mentiont the famous Orli Oricellari which in 1498 were still real orchards. They were later confiscated and 
transferred to the Medicis, then to Bianca Cappello and in 1640 to Gian Carlo de’ Medici who transformed them with the assistance of An- 
tonio Novelli and Luigi Fantini. A rustic grotto represented Polypheme’s cavern and on one of the fish-pond islands there was a statue of Po- 
lypheme again, drinking from a gourd. They were later re-arranged «a l'Anglaise ». [31, Vita di A. Novelli; 36, VI, 102; 127; 128!. 

Gherardo Silvani laid out the Corsini Garden at the Prato where Buontalenti had erected a loggia: the Riccardi Garden, formerly 
Bartolini, (see note 20) at Valfonda, that of the Rossos in Via Chiara, and the Salviati Garden in Borgo Pinti, perhaps also the Guadagni, 
now S. Clemente [86; 89]. 

Near Florence, Villa Salviati already existing in 1400 and re-modelled in 1500 by Jacopo Salviati, had its gardens and some buildings 
done over in 1600. [75; 83; 90; 52]. The Camberaia, built by Zanobi Lapi in 1610, has a small but exquisite garden, laid out between 
1624-35. [75; 90; 59; 66]. Poggio Imperiale, the Grand Duchesses’ Villa, was relaid out in 1622 for Maria D'Austria by Giulio Parigi who also 
planted the magnificent avenue ascending from Porta Romana, with, at the entrance, water basins and statues now destroyed. In 1626 it must have been 
complete, the gardens probably consisted only of groves, plantations for laying nets and lawns [3x, Vita di G. Parigi; 75; 80; 155; 141: 
156; 157; 52]. Villa Campi near Signa has an exstensive garden and belongs to the end of the century [91; 52; 90]. La Peggio (Lappeggi) 
was allotted in 1607 to Cardinal F. M. de’ Medici and it is possible that Antonio Ferri may have worked there. (75; 60). Villa Corsi 
Salviali at Sesto must also be mentioned, whose gardens were planted between 1637-60 [75; 91]. Villa Palmieri belonging in 1400 to the 
celebrated Matteo and re-arranged in 1670 by Palmiero Palmieri [75; 90; 91; 52]. } 

In the province of Lucca lies the lovely Villa Garzoni at Collodi, already finished in 1652. Its gardens rose through a succession of 
terraces and stairs, at the top of which is the statue of Fame, with on either side those representing Florence and Lucca, from which the waier 
issues and flows down to the lower gardens [91; 92-94]. Then Villa Torrigiani at Camigliano with its garden of Flora, Villa Mansi at 
Segromigno where in 1785 an amphitheatre after the ancient type was built. Villa Marlia, wholly re-built, had the remains of a greenery 
« Theatre », and a small lake with an architectural perspective; Bellavista (formerly Feroni) near Borgo a Buggiano, built by Antonio Ferri 
after 1672 [75; 92-94; 60] etc. 


Near Lamporecchio (Empoli) Villa Rospigliosi, erected towards the middle of the century by Mattia de’ Rossi after Bernini's plan, had 
few garden works [208; II, 324; 75]. 
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At Siena must be mentioned Cetinale of the Chigis, built about 1686 by Carlo Fontana, with a fine door and a park called the « Tebaide » 
(the Tebaid) whence a « Holy staircase » ascends to a hermitage placed on the highest point. The statues were modelled by Bart. Manzuoli, 
Tancredi, Savini and others (95; 51); Villa Sergardi was notable for its fine «cypress theatre». [51]. 

33.,— Isola Bella of the Borromeos on Lake Maggiore, was begun in 1622 by Count Carlo Borromeo and the work was later carried on 
by his son Vitaliano until it was completed in 1671. Carlo Fontana worked there, Carlo Simonetta and others contributed sculptury. It rises 
gradually in terraces to the upper platform where the « water theatre», adorned with pilasters, statues, niches and obelisks, was erected. At the 
back, the ground descends with flights of steps and grottos framed between, to the garden proper with its « Theatre of Hercules » facing the 
palace. We may also record the Villa del Vescovo di Como at Lenno, Villa Crivelli at Inverigo, the Villa of Pirro Visconti Borromeo, now 
Weil Weiss, rich with fountains, grottos and and statues, and S, Remigio near Intra [29; 30; 471; 51; 52; 61]. 

The « Vigna » of Cardinal Maurizio at Turin (now Villa della Regina) was built in 1616 after the design of Ascanio Vittozzi, who died 
in 1615. The work went on for the whole XVIIth century and the palace was re-touched by Amedeo di Castellamonte. The Vigna of Madama 
Reale Cristine of France, now owned by Diatto, rose on the right of the Po in front ot the Valentino; it was built by Andrea Castaguta between 
1648 and 1653. Venaria Reale was built in 1600 by Amedeo di Castellammonte. In front of the palace was the lovely fountain by Cervio and a 
lemon grove, behind was the garden enclosed by a wall vith fountains, grottos, balustrades and its doorways ornamented with pyramids and 
architectural gates. There was also a fountain of « Hercules » and at the end of a long avenue the temple of Diana. It may be considered as the most 
imposing Villa in Piedmont. The French sacked it in 1693 and in 1701 it was restored by Juyara, then again damaged and finally turned into 
barracks. Besides these principal ones, we may mention the Castle of Rivoli, re-built by Carlo Emanuele I, then burnt down in 1690-91 and 
partly done over by Juvara. Miraftori also restored by Carlo Emanuele I who, it is said, in 1661 asked the advice of Bernini and Borromini. 
The Valentino Castle at Turin never possessed any extensive gardens; the chief beauty of its grounds consisting of three wide avenues spread- 
ing out from one centre [483-85; 491; 492; 493; 495; 496]. [For other minor Villas see 483; 484; 485; 491]. 

Genoa was faithful to the XVIth century tradition within the limits imposed by the nature of its soil, as at the « Paradiso » (S. Francesco 
d’Albaro) probably built by Andrea Vannone or at Villa Durazzo at Zerbino, by Bartolommeo Bianco [503]. 


34. — The garden at Valsanzibio possessed a « Water Castle » a labyrinth, a large fish-pond, fine avenues of clipped trees, hillocks with 
humerous statues so disposed as to represent mythological episodes. Villa Lezze at Rovere (Treviso) by Baldassarre Longhera with the usual 
fish-ponds, porticos and lemon groves of the Venetian type, was destroyed. Villa Albrizzi on the Terraglio (Treviso) built by Andrea Pagnonin, 
though changed, is still there [452; 453; 427; 428; 430]. 

For other numerous Villas especially along the Brenta and near Treviso see 427; 425; 430. 


35. — The Villa outside Porta Salaria, once belonging to the Accoramboni, Ercolani and Orsi families, became in 1748 the property 
of Cardinal Alessandro Albani nephew of Clement XI who towards 1750 began to build the « Casino » availing himself of the services of 
Carlo Marchionni. The gardens are generally attributed to Antonio Nolli, assisted in the work of the canal by Stringini. His contemporary, 
Vasi, affirms that besides the « Casino », Marchionni was also laying out the gardens, so that we can admit at least the general plan to be his. 
Towards 1760 the Villa was still far from finished. The descent from the « Casino » to the garden arranged as a « parterre » was effected by two 
flights of wide low steps (cordonata) and the garden ended with a semicircle, round which ran a portico; it seems that the basin on the cen- 
tral fountain was once supported by four Atlantes. On the «Casino's» right and at the same level, begins the upper garden with fish-ponds and 
groves, to the left the billiard and Cafeaus. Both the «Casino» and the garden contain one of the richest collection of antiques that can 
be seen, concerning whose selection and arrangement the Cardinal followed Winckelmann’s advice. There were no less than two hundred co- 
lumns [210; 212; X, 213; 214; 531; 218; 211; II; 882; 330]. 

Ever since the middle of 1500 the Riario family owned a palace on the Lungara (Rome), with very simple gardens stretching up the 
Gianicolo. In the second half of the XVIIth century when the palace became the residence of Cristine of Sweden, the garden seems to have 
been embellished and re-arranged, Later on when the place passed into the hands of the Corsinis the grounds were-fashioned and enlarged by Card. 
Neri, nephew of Clement XII, the portion of the garden nearest the house was planted with flowers; further off was the labyrinth and then 
came the greenery theatre, used for academic representations, Along the slope the waters of a cascade gathered in hollows and rushed down steps 
flanked by two flights of stairs. At the top of the ascent was a resting place with seats niches and statue; beyond it lay the wood reaching up to the 
top of the hill [186; 189; 202; 210; 212; X. 214]. 

In 1717 Card. Giovanni Patrizi assisted by Sebastiano Cipriani proceded to enhance the magnificence of his « Casino» outside Porta 
Pia. The « Casino » had a superb entrance of wide steps, behind it, reached by more steps lay the secret garden, decorated with statues and niches 
and then small woods and a «vigna». It was damaged in the defence of Rome in 1849, and later demolished to make room for new build- 
ings. [210; 211; 212; X, 222; II, 953, 225, LII, 8]. 

May be also mentioned: the Priory of Malta, whose garden was sometimes attributed to Piranesi, who in 1765 worked at the buildings 
[202; 210; 214; 222; 225] Villa Corsini at S. Pancrazio whose « Casino» was ascribed to Simone Salvi, contained five hundred vases 
with lemon trees and six hundred with flowering plants, besides flowerbeds, covered avenues and groves [210; 212; 221, I, 164, 222]. 
Villa Bolognetti at S. Agnese, built by Nicolo Salvi in 1743 for Card. Bolognetti [210; 211; II, 461; 218]. Villa Sciarra at Porta Pia, 
formerly belonging to Card. Silvio Valenti for whom Pannini had built the «Casino», [210; 213; 222]. The Chigi Garden near 5, 
Pudenziana, with a hermitage, arbours, groves etc. [202; 210; 211; II, 597]. Villa Chigi at Porta Salaria, about 1760 [66]. For the 
other numerous villas, see [202; 210; 213; 214; 209; 222; 225; 66]. 


36. — Portici was built by Carlo di Borbone in 1738, including within its precincts the older neighbouring villas. The work was super- 
vised by Antonio Canevari, assisted it seems, by Antonio Medrano. Behind the palace was a French «parterre» and then groves and lemon 
plantations. The fish-ponds contained all sorts of fish even dolphins, the most important being that of « Venus » surrounded by a Portico of greenery, 
with twelve arches opening on to the large avenues. The vases were all executed in Florence. [348, vol. V; 360; 363]. La Favorita near 
Resina was built for the Beretta family. Behind the palace lay spacious gardens with a wide avenue leading to the two « Casini». After 
1768 by the King’s wish, it was adapted as a Royal Residence and it was enlarged by Ferdinand IV after his return in 1802. [ 349, vol. V, 
360, 363; 60]. Capodimonte was designed by Giovanni Medrano and laid out by Angelo Carasale for Carlo di Borbone in 1738, the gardens 
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were completed and extended by Ferdinand II in 1834-39, At the back of the palace was a wide and high enclosing hedge of boxwood with 
statues, and from it issued five broad avenues some of them arched with greenery. [348, Vol. V, 360; 363]. 

The first stone of the Caserta palace was laid in June 1752. Both palace and gardens were built after the drawings of Luigi Vanvitelli, 
on the spot where, since the preceding century had been the residence of the Prince of Caserta, Andrea Matteo Acquaviva. It had then a park 
with fountains and hydraulic organs, behind the house spread a wide parterre in the French style, ending with a «theatre» and further off, 
woods with halls, bowers, porches of greenery etc; a large central avenue started from the palace stretching away for two miles to the top 
of the hill in front, On the left was an «ancient grove» (a remnant of the old XVIIth century Villa) flanked by French bosquets. The hydraulis 
works carried out by Vanvitelli to convey the water into the gardens, were celebrated as a most remarkable achievement; the waterfall descend- 
ed the whole length of the hill and then flowed across the level ground to the palace. A plastic representation of the hunting Goddess and 
Acteon set before the principal cascade, the four water basins and the four fountains of the Dolphins, Eolus, Ceres, Wenus and Adonis, and the 
semicircular sloping path were all built from 1776 to 1779 by Carlo Vanvitelli, son of Luigi, while the statues are the work of Tommaso So- 
lari, Andrea Violani, Gaetano Salomone, Angiolo Brunelli, Paolo Persico and Pietro Solari. At «Castello Vecchio » were built in 1759 a ca- 
nal and a fish-pond with an island by Francesco Collicini a disciple of Vanvitelli’s. [348, vol. V, 358, 364]. 

Villa Giulia in Palermo was still unfinished in 1787 when Goethe saw it. Near the town were several fine Villas, among others Villa Val 
Guarnera, at Bagheria, built by order of Princess Marianna in 1709, whose garden is now destroyed and Villa Palagonia also at Bagheria, 
famous for the hundreds of carved monsters on its balustrades, as described by Goethe. [367-372]. 


37. — Very few Villas can be recorded at Florence except for some re-modelling after the French style, executed on some of the old 
ones, even parts of Boboli had to submit to that fashion. The most important of such attempts was carried out on Villa Corsini at Castello 
which became the property of the family in 1698; it is attributed by many to Antonio Ferri. For this Villa, while still belonging to the Rinieris, 
Tribolo, working then at the Grand Ducal Villa, modelled a statue representing a river, still preserved in the niche of a fish-pond, To the same 
period dates the transformation into a garden of the Grand Ducal Cascine. [20, VI, 191, 90, 91; 52; 60]. 

At Siena, the Palazzina of the Gori family had a « cypress theatre» and a magnificent covered avenue of ilex trees. [95; 52; 51]. 


38. — Villa Pisani at Stra was built in 1736 by Girolamo Frigimelica whose plans were modified by F. M. Preti. A broad avenue 
runs across the park while transversal paths detach themselves from it to end with «clairvoyées» of wrought iron works in the enclosing walls. 
The garden is decorated with a great number of statues, a pavilion, fine entrance gates and a famous labyrinth. It has been much re-touched. 
[30; 428; 430; 457; 52]. 

Manin at Passariano restored in 1763 had a wide park peopled by sevCa’ Rezzonico at Bassano Veneto, built between 1724 and 1734, Villa 

Among Venetian Villas well worthy of notice we may mention eral statues, Villa Farsetti at Sala (Noale), Villa Sagredo at Sarnazza 
(Padua). [430; 61; 455; etc]. 

At Padua the Prato della Valle existing since the XIIIth century was reduced in 1775 to an island encircled by a canal with small 
bridges and statues according to a plan by Domenico Cerato. Antonio Canova was one of the sculptors who supplied the statues, the trees were planted 


in 1820-30. [436; 438] (For minor Villas see [ 428; 430]). 


39. — Concerning the spreading of the Italian style of gardening in Europe, see 64, chap. VIII-XI. In regard to the special influence 
exerted in France, we shall call to mind the impression made by the Italian gardens on the Frenchmen at the suite of Charles VIII [349; 350] 
and generally upon every foreign traveller in Italy. [24]. This influence was intensified by the colony of Italian artists at Fontainebleau, as 
well as by the works executed at the Tuileries for Caterina de Medici and those for Maria de’ Medici at the Luxembourg. We still possess 
an early XVII[Ith century engraving by Tommaso Francini [rp. 56] of the original gardens at Fontainebleau, those of the Tuileries are reproduced 
in Von Merian’s map of Paris (1615). For the gardens of the second half of the XVIth century see the engravings by ANDROUET DU 
CERCEAU in Les plus excellents Bastiments de France, Paris 1576. For the earlier half of the XVIIth century, OLIVIER DE SERRES 
Le Théatre d'agriculture Paris 1603; CLAUDE MOLLET Théatre des Plans et Jardinages Paris (1612;) JACQUES BOYCEAU 
Traité du Jardinage, Paris 1638. Concerning the French garden, among numberless existing treatises to be mentioned is one written by a 


disciple of Le Notre, D'ARGENVILLE, La Theorie et la pratique du jardinage, Paris 1709; and the general histories of the garden, as quoted 
in the bibliography. 


40. — The park of Racconigi was laid out in 1755 by the garden architect Molari for Ludovico Vittorio di Savoia Carignano and done over 
at the end of 1700 by Giacomo Pregliasco [484; 488; 456]. The Castle of Moncalieri, repaired and probaby re-built under Carlo Emanuele | 
by Carlo and Angelo di Castellammonte was altered to its present form by Francesco Martinea in 1775 [484; 59] The Castle of Aglié was built 
under Filippo d’Aglié and passed to the House of Savoia under Carlo Emanuele III. The garden re planned in 1771 by the Frenchman 
Bernard and modified in 1839 by the Milanese Mauri. Behind the palace was a circular space surrounded by a wall with niches and statues 
and further off a « Belvedere». [61; 491] Stupinigi was built after 1729 by Filippo Juvara, its gardens at which Bernard worked in 1740 
and of which some original designs are preserved at the Royal Library in Turin, were later re-arranged. [ 491; 59]. 


We sey also mention: Villa Perosa, now Agnelli, raised by Juyara in the time of Amedeo II, La Moglia (Chieri) built in 1706 possibly 
after the drawings of CES Nicolis de Robilant. La Viarana together with the gardens built by Luigi Barberis, whose original designs are 
preserved. The Salmatoris palace at Cherasco etc. For the Royal Garden see note 21 (for these and other Piedmontese Villas see 491). The 
illustrations reproducing them have somewhat unduly enhanced their grandeur. 

At Genoa: Villa Doria at Sampierdarena, attributed to Andrea Tagliafico; Villa Brignole at Voltri by Simone Cantoni (for these and other 


secondary Genoese Villas see [503; 67]). At Albissola in 1734-48 the Della Roveres raised a Villa with fine terraces and balustraded 
stairways. [508]. 


41. — In Lombardy, at Varese, from 1776 to 1778 Francesco d’Este built a palace probably after the plan of the architet Braschi, 


ane ; i 
and in 1787 the garden (now much damaged) was finished. It had avenues with lovely vistas, magnificent balustrades and a greenery « theatre » 
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[481]. There is also a whole group of Villas raised by Giovanni Ruggeri, a Roman and a pupil of Carlo Fontana, who built Palazzo Cusani 
in Milan, but we only know that he died in 1743, The Cernusco Villa (Monza) now belonging to the Visconti di Saliceto family, was, 
built in 1719 for Giacinto Alari; Castellazzo of the Arconatis, whose garden was laid out by the Frenchman Jean Gianda, presented a collection 
of ultramontane forms; Villa Brignano at Gera d’Adda of the Viscontis, Villa Trivulzio at Omate. Francesco Croce built for the Brentanos Villa 
Corbetta. Giacomo Muttoni enlarged for the Marquess Novati the Villa of Merate (Brianza) already existing in 1600 and its gardens bear 
eloquent testimony to all the resources of the new style of gardening. Filippo Ruggeri built fer the Della Somaglia family, the Villa of Orio 
(Lodi) surmounting a series of terraces. One of the principal villas of the time was Oreno (Monza) of the Scottis, but we may also mention Villa 
Clerici at Cadenabbia (now Villa Carlotta), built in 1747. Balbianello on the Lake of Como, raised in 1785-90 for Card. Durini. (For this and other 
minor Villas see: [ 442-445; 48, Brianza; 60]. 

In 1712, works to increase the magnificence of Colorno for the Farneses (Parma) were carried on with great speed. It was decided to build 
as a background to the garden, a fac-simile of the « Buffet du Trianon » built by Mansart at Versailles in 1719, It was destroyed in 1883 and raised 
once more in the Square of the Reinach Theatre at Parma in 1889. Colorno was widely known for its garden works, among which we must at least 
record the famous magical grottos decorated with mosaics, probably brought there from the Palatine. [396-401]. 


42. — For the origin of the English garden see HORACE WALPOLE, On Modern gardening (1770) in Anecdotes of painting in Eng- 
land, London 1888, III P. 63. For its history, see among others, 3: cfr. also LUIGI DAMI, Il Giardino Inglese: « Rivista Britan- 
nica» 1919, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


oe 


The works quoted here, are, to the knowledge of the author, some active elements in the history of the Italian 
Garden. Those have been omitted which woud have increased in a great measure the numbers of the bibliography 
without any appreciable benefit to the work as a whole. This applies above all to the following categories: itineraries, 
prints, especially, of the 17th and 18th centuries, topographical plans, treatises on the art of gardening, travel recollec- 
tions and instructive articles in reviews. 

The general works are placed in order of time, the special works are grouped according to districts and mo- 
numents; the works within each group are arranged in chronological order. 


GENERAL WORKS 


1. te — Le novelle antiche dei codici panciatichiano, etc., ed. G. Biagi, Firenze, 1880. 
2. FOLGORE DA SAN GEMIGNANO — Rime, Bologna, 1880. 
3. CRESCENTII (DE) PIETRO — _ Libro dell’ Agricoltura, Firenze, 1478. 
1. BOCCACCIO GIOVANNI  Decamerone, Venezia, 1527. 
5. GIOVANNI DA PRATO — II Paradiso degli Alberti, Bologna, 1867. 
GaSCEIEOSSE RUG sacc. seas — Ein Veronesisches Bilderbuch, etc., « Jarb. d. Kunsthist. Samm., etc. », 1895. 
The ND) BLS) EB ES ee Lavy etek — Traités d’hygiéne du moyen-age, « Journal des savants », 1896. 
SEROGOMARTH Gis cae — Il libro dei mesi nella torre dell’ Aquila a Trento, etc., « Tridentum », 1905. 
9. SCHIAPARELLI A. . . . — La Casa Fiorentina, etc., Firenze, 1908. 
{OmNIUNOZs Ane ee. 2 — Un Teatrum sanitatis tec., Verona, 1908. 
Hip TORS GAWNP a Se ciate — Pittura e miniatura in Lombardia, etc., Milano, 1912. 
Ons 7, NGPA IE. IBS Gg Ako — L’Architettura, trad. da C. Bartoli, Monte Regale, 1565. 
13: io | a SNe eee — Trattalo della Famiglia, ed. Flamini, Firenze, 1913. 
I4PEONITANE fines es — De Hortis Hesperidum, Firenze, 1902. 
ID IGARE Bae A ces we — Tratlato di Architettura, Vienna, 1890. 
lOmCOLKUMINAUE. mie aii .0 - — Polipbili Hypnerotomachia, etc., Venezia, 1499. 
17. MARTINI FRANCESCO DI GIORGIO — Trattato d'Architettura, edito da C. Promis, Torino, 1841. 
ISMIONNIER My 3.03. — Le quattrocento, Paris, 1901. 
19. SCHUBRING P. ....— Cassoni, Leipzig, 1915. 
3 ROUWVASARI UG? ©. 4054.2, «> — Le opere, ed. Milanesi, Firenze, 1906. 
Wi eALEADIOTAG A. 4 5 <5 — L’ Architettura, Venezia, 1647. 
ay SIAES ES RCT Duele tconel vo: ot esos) <e — Descrizione di tutta Italia, Venezia, 1578. 
DW ANE.GIOMmB se ee — la) Villa, Milano, 1559: 
24. MONTAIGNE M...... — Giornale di viaggio in Italia, ed. D’Ancona A., Citta di Castello, 1889 (bibliografia sui viaggi di stra- 
nieri in Italia). 
25. SODERINI G. V. ....— Trattato della cultura degli orti e dei giardini, Bologna, 1892. 
PORSCAMOZ Ze Vina oe ics — Idea dell’ Architettsra universale, Venezia, 1694. 
MU OSEIRIECIO, Sione in kis os = & — I cinque libri d'Architettura, Venezia 1559. 
4 7s}, EWA SH MAND We Targa ters in — Diary (1644) London, 1819. 
ZOSBURNEWT {Gece oa sas 5 — Some letters, etc. (1686), London, 1724. 
30. BROSSES (le president de) — L’ Jtalie il y a cent ans; lettres familiéres écrites en 1739-4), Pars 1836. 
Sls [SVAN EIB AU NL OE) P51 9 Alea — Notizie dei prof. di disegno, etc., Firenze, 1767-74. 
32. HIRSCHFELD C. C. L. . — Téorie de l'Art des Jardins, Leipzig 1779-85. 
BS NMED ZAR vases et ests ose — Memorie degli Architelli antichi e moderni, Baszano, 1785. 
34, BOTTARI-TICOZZI ..— Raccolta di leltere sulla pittura, etc., Roma, 1757. 
SE), (CURE Sy ol Ohta enc eee — Carleggio d’Artisti, etc., Firenze, 1839. 


MGWAMANDIGM.] % = 3 — Memorie originali, etc., Bologna, 1840-44. 
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Cicerone, Leipzig, 1910. 

Geschichte d. Renaiss, in Ital., Stuttgart, 1912. 

La Civilta del Rinascimento in Italia, ed. Zippel, Firenze, 1911. 
Der Garten, etc., Stuttgart, 1884. 

Garlenkunst etc., Berlin, 1887. 

Die Gartenkunust der Ital. Renais Zeit, Berlin, 1884. 
Geschichte des Barockstils, etc., 1, Stuttgart, 1887. 

Renaissance und Barock, Miinchen, 1888 (22 ed. 1906). 
Dell’Arte del giardini, Vicenza 1891. 

Historie de l'Art pendant la R., Parigi, 1889-95, 

Ueber Monumentalbrunnen u. Fonidnen, « Zeitsch. d. bayer Kunstgew, etc. », 1891. 
Italia artistica, coll. diretta da C. Ricci, Bergamo. 

L’art des Jardins, Paris, s. a. (bibliografia). 

L'art des Jardins, Paris, 1903. 

The art of garden design in Italy, London, 1906. 

Italian villas and their gardens, London. 1904. 

Italian gardens, London, 1907. 

Geschichte der Gartenkunst, Leipzig, 1909. 

L’Art des fardins, Paris, 1910. 

Der Garien, etc., Leipzig, 1910 (bibliografia) 

Die Gartenarchitektur, Leipzig, 1910 (in « Handbuch der architektur, etc. »). 
Gartenteknik u. Garlenkunst, Leipzig, 1911. 

Palazzi e Ville reali d'Italia, Firenze, 1911-13. 

The old gardens of Italy, London, 1912. 

Architettura barocca in Italia, Bergamo, 1912. 

Italian gardens of the R., London, 1914. 


FOUQUIER M. - DUCHESNE A. — Des divers styles des jardins, Paris, 1914. 
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Geschichte der Gartenkunst, Jena, 1914 (con bibliografa). 
Ville e Castelli d'Italia, Milano, 1914-15. 
Il giardino italiano, Roma, 1915. 


MARCH PHILLIPS E. - BOLTON A. T. — Gardens of Italy, London, 1919. 


OJETTI U. e vari... .— 


GROMORTIG sn eee — Jardins d’Italie, Paris, 1923. 
GIOVANNONI G..... — Ville italiane nei rilievi dell’Accademia Americana, v Riv. d'archit. e arti decor.Q, marzo 1923. 
FLORENCE AND TUSCANY 

MORENITS5D ere — Bibliografia etc. della Toscana, Firenze 1805. 

BIGAZZIGP 3 Avene — Firenze e contorni, Firenze, 1893. 

BORGHINI RS 7 ee — II riposo, Firenze, 1730. 

ANONIMO' 9 se. — Le Ville granducali di Toscana (sere di 14 lunette a tempera) fine sec. XVI, Firenze, Museo Storico 
Topografico. 

ZOCCH IEG ee nn nae — Veduta delie Ville ed altri luoghi della Toscana (stampe), Firenze, 1744. 
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BOCCHI-CINELLI .. .— 
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I palazzi e le ville che non sono pia del Re, Milano, 1921. 


. — Relazioni di alcuni viaggi falti in diversi luoghi dalla Toscana, Firenze, 1768-1779. 


Notizie degit aggradimenti delle scenze fisiche accaduli in Toscana, Firenze, 1780. 
Notizie sulla storia delle scienze fisiche in Toscana, Firenze, 1852. 

Viaggio pittorico della Toscana, Firenze, 1801-1803 (stampe). 

Notizie storiche di palazzi ¢ ville appartenenti alla Corona di Toscana, Pisa, 1815. 
Dizionario etc. della Toscana, Firenze, 1833-46, 

Die Architektur d. Renais, in Toscana, Miinchen, 1885-1908. 

Palast und Villa in Toscana, Leipzig, 1912. : 
Il giardino toscano come opera d’arte, « Emporium », 1914. 


H. — Tuscan Villas and Garden, London, 1923. 


Le bellezze della Citta di Firenze, Firenze, 1677. 
Notizie storiche dei contorni di Firenze, Firenze, 1791. 
L’ osservatore Fiorentino, etc. Firenze, 1821. 


Nuova Guida di Firenze, Firenze, 1857. 
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ROSSi IP tise sistas seas — Florentine Villas, London, 1911. 
CAROCGCIE Grace Gist nos — I dintorni di Firenze, Firenze, 1906. 
MAZZAROSA A. ....— Guida di Lucca, Lucca 1843. 
BAGH Grande can chock Soho — In Val di Nievole, Firenze, 1901. 
SIT AVATSIGESS Gai aie ese oe — L’Arte in Val di Nievole, Firenze, 1905. 
ROMAGNOLI E...... — Cenni storico artistici di Siena e dei suoi suburbi, Siena, 1840. 
NALINI Goes arene te — Croniche, Venezia, 1857. 
DAVIDSEON DR: = > = — Geschichte von Florenz, Berlin, 1896-1912. 
PASSERIUNIM oy wee ae — Della villa di Dante a Camerata, in «Curiosita letterarie », II, Firenze, 1875. 
POGGI Gee asts wos ses 3 — Camerata degli Alighieri, Firenze, 1905. 
PEDPRARCA Fo . 2... — Lettere, ed. Fracassetti, Firenze, 1863-67. 
OWARTAIN Gece = 40 — La casa ei giardini del P. a Valchiusa, « Atti dell’Acc. di Arch. Lett. e B. A. di Napoli », XXVI, 169 
DEPNOERAG IPS ae csi — Petrarque et son jardin, « Giorn. stor. lett. it. », 1887, 404. 
IKRAW SUPE Sich bese a 6 — Petrarca e la sua corrispondenza epistolare, Firenze, Sansoni, 1901. 
ROHAULT DE FLEURY G. R. — La Toscane an Moyen age, Paris, 1873. 
IMITEAIN EGS Te Goer. ons <a — Nuovi documenti per la storia dell’arte toscana, etc. Firenze, 1901. 
WATT EZNIME IMIR 6 ana) sc ges — Croniche, Firenze, 1559. 
IVEUGIN se cas fe nace: eee. 5 — Florence et la Toscane, Paris, 1847. 
POEIEIANT PAS rare sie. — Opera, Venezia, 1498. 
— Virgilio Riccardiano, Firenze, Bibl. Riccardiana (mss. con miniature). 
ALBERTI ADVOGADRI V. — De religione etc. illustris. Cosmi etc. in LAMI, « Deliciae eruditorum », XI Firenze, 1712. 
BROCE Ga Mase sce. — Descrizione della provincia del Mugello, Firenze, 1748. 
CAROCCIS Cae che, aye cs — La Villa Medicea di Careggi, Firenze, 1888. 
BACECINIG Gare ans cha ce: — Le Ville Medicee di Cafaggiolo e di Trebbio, etc., Firenze, 1897 (con bibliografia). 
VESPASIANO DA BISTICCI — — Vita di uomini illustri, etc., Bologna, 1892. 
PAUINAKER VAN 6 5 eoee — I restauri del Palazzo Mediceo-Riccardi, Firenze, 95. 
BOMBES We aiencia ices cau. — Der Palazzo Medici, etc., « Monashefte f. Kunstw. », 92. 
RABRONIICAS aye so. — Laurenti Medicei M. vita, Pisa, 1784. 
ROSCOE Gime. seen c cic — Vita di Lorenzo de’ Medici, Pisa, 1816. 
WA BARS Tf OO) Bee 6 ge eee — Epistulae, in BANDINI, « Catal. bibl. Med. Laur. » III, Firenze, 1764-93. 
BIVAGCGITCA tera eho 3 is < — Descriptio horti Laur. Med., in appendice alle opere del Fabroni e del Roscoe. 
DELLA TORRE A... .— Storia dell’ Accademia Platonica, Firenze, 1912. 


POGGI FLORENTINI .— Opera, Argentinae, 1513. 

MARSILI FICINI ...— Opera, Basilea, 1561. 

MARCOTTI G. . — Un mercante fiorentino, etc. Firenze, 1881. : 

PLAGUE Gree arene ace — La vita privata dei fiorentini, in « Vita italiana del Rinascimento », Milano, 1892. 


PITTI BUONACCORSO — Cronica, Bologna, 1905. 


PASSERINI L. 
LEADER SCOT 


eas. — Degli Orti Oricellari, Firenze, 1875. 
T ....— The Orti Oricellari, Firenze, 1893. 


PII SECUNDI P. M.. . . — Commentarii, etc., Basilea, 1584. 
BANDINI PICCOLOMINI F. — Il palazzo pientino di Pio II, Siena, 1905. 
MARGCHIPEB. sucscusneon < — Le storie fiorentine, LIX, Colonna, 1721. 
CAR OCCIIGS ramones, 3 — Gli antichi giardini in Firenze, « \llustratore Fiorentino », 1905. 
‘THOS TEL OK tid eae — La R. Villa di Castello, Sesto, 1892. 
Sse Senses “er taiss — Cosimo I e la R. Villa di Castello, « Illustratore Fiorentino », 1907. 
GUALTEROTTI R. ...— Vaghezze di Pratolino, Firenze, Giunti, 1569. 
1D] By VATE RS it De — Delle meravigliose opere di Pratolino e d’amore, Firenze, 1586. 
SGRIMEIG*BS Sie... )e08 ro — Descrizione della regia Villa, etc. di Pratolino, Firenze, 1742 (con stampe di Stefano della Bella). 
DACPRATOG. S654 % — Firenze ai Demidoff Firenze, 1886 (con bibliografia). 


139. BONSIGNORI F. ....— Pianta di Firenze (incisa da B. Bellocardo), 1584. 


140. 


— Florentia pulcerrima Etruriae civitas, veduta panoramica, c. 1650 (?). 
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141. 


142 


143. 
144, 
145, 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 


150. 
151. 
IDZs 
153. 
154. 


155. 
156. 
157. 


158. 
159. 
160. 


lol. 
162. 
163. 


164 


165 


166, 


167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 


171 


Wie, 
173. 
174, 
175. 
176. 


177. 
178. 
179, 


180. 
181. 


182. 
183, 


RUGGERI F. 
RUGGERI G. 
CAMBIAGI G. 


MAGNEEEIS herr 
VASCELLINI G. .. 


SOLDINI F. M. 
LAMBERTI A 
INGHIRAMI F.. . 


BELLOTTI G. 
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PASSERINI G. L. 
GARGANI G.... 


CACIALLI G. 
DA PRATO C... 
MARANGONI M. 


GHERARDI R. 
WOE Cc, CO) 


CSHSUNIEINGMSLIE Wo os oe 


PAL AGIS Gara 
CAVERNI B. 


TORRIGANI L.... 


CAROCCI G. 


FILANDRO CRETENSE (Cesati A.) 


SBARRA F. 


BALDI B. - BIANCHINI F. 


SCHMARZOW A. 
BUDINICH C. .. 
HOFMANN T. . 


MANCINI P. 


RHODESH: 
SHIVA 18, 


RANGHIASCI L. 


NARDUCGI E. ... 


DESROSSIEGAWVU Ie 


HERMANIN F.... 


CALVI E. 


Pianta della citta di Firenze, 


1731. 


Piante de’ Palazzi, ville, giardini, etc. del Ser.mo G. D. di Toscana 1742 (mss. Bibl. Naz. Cent. Firenze). 
Descrizione dell’imperiale giardino di Boboli, Firenze, iow he 


Pianta della citta di Firenze etc., 
Statue e gruppi, etc., che sono in Firenze, etc., 


nell’anno 1783 (incisa da G. Zocchi). 
Vol II (Boboli) Firenze, 1777-1779 (stampe). 


Statue di Firenze, parte J, (Statue del R. Giardino di Boboli) Firenze, s. a. (stampe). 
Il Reale giardino di Boboli, etc., Firenze, 1789. 


Vedute del giardino di Boboli, Firenze, 1790 (stampe). 


Description de I’I. et R. palais de Pitti et du jardin de Boboli, Florence, 1832. 


Villa dei Collazzi a Giogoli, 


1893. 


Firenze, 


Vincigliata and Majano, London, 1891. 
Villa et domaine du Salviatino & Florence, Florence, 1891. 


1888. 


Artiminius, Parma, 


Il giardino gia dei Soderini, Firenze, 1878. 


Collezione dei disegni, etc. nella villa del Poggio Imperiale, Firenze, 1823. 


La Villa del Poggio Imperiale, Firenze, 
- La Viila di Poggio Imperiale, Firenze, 1923. 


1895. 


Poggio Gherardo, Firenze, 1858. 


Poggio Gherardo, Sesto, 


siche, etc. », Firenze, 


La Villa di Lappeggi, etc., 


1891. 
Descrizione della Villa di Vignamaggio, 
1780, Ilf, 274. 


Firenze, 1876. 


Le selve dell’antica Villa Salviati, Firenze, 1880. 
Descrizioni delle Ville di Quinto, Panna e Camigliano, Firenze, 1889. 
Le Falle, « \llustratore Fiorentino» 1904 e 1911. 


— Le Ville lucchesi, 
— Le pompe di Collodi, Lucca, 


1783. 


Parma, 


1652. 


CENTRAL RPA Ly 


— Memorie concernenti la citta di Urbino, Roma, 
— Melozzo da Forli, Berlin-Stuttgart, 1886. 
Il Palazzo ducale di Urbino, Trieste, 1904. 


Bauten des H. Federigo di 


L’imperiale Villa de’ 


Sforzeschi e Rovercschi, 


M., Leipzig, 1905. 


in TARGIONI: 


Pesaro, 


« Notizie degli ingrandimenti delle scienze f- 


1724. 


1843. 


L’imperiale castello sul colle di S. Bartolo, presso di Pesaro, Pesaro, 1881. 

Ein Fiirstlicher Sommeraufenthalt in der zeit der Hocbrenai., « Jahrbuch d. K. p. K.», 1888. 

Die Villa Imperiale bei Pesaro, « Deutsche Bauzeitung », 1905. 

Die Kunstb. der Herzoge v. Urbino: III, Girolamo Genga etc., « Beiheft z. Jahrbuch d. K. etc. », 1906. 
Die Villa Imperiale in Pesaro, Leipzig, 1908. 


ROMER AND SEAT TO 


Bibliografia storica della citta e luoghi dello Stato Pontificio, Roma, ied, 93. 
Bibliografia topografica di Roma, Roma, 1879. 
Monografia della citta di Roma e della campagna romana, Roma, 1881 (con bibliografia lopografica di 
Roma nel Vol. I, e un’appendice bibliografica a cura di G, Uzielli). 


Miscellanea di notizie bibliografiche, etc., per la storia det monumenti di Roma, « Bull. della Comm. 


Arch, Com.» Roma, 1886-87-89-90. 


Die Stadt Rom im 15 u. 


16 Jahrh., Lepzig, 1911. 


Bibliografia di Roma (in corso di pubbl.), Roma, 1906... 


— Bollett, bibl, delle publicazioni, etc. di Roma, Roma, 1910 ¢ segg. 


a ee 
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Opusculum de mirabilibus novae urbis Romae, 1510, 

Urbis Ichnographia (1551) Roma, ed. Nolli, 1748 (pianta), 

Urbis Romae descriptio, Roma, 1555 (pianta). 

Urbis Romae formam, etc., Roma, 1557 (pianta) 

Novissimae Urbis Romae accuratissima descriptio, Roma, 1576 (pianta). 
Nova Urbis Romae descriptio, Roma, 1577 (rp. al n. 236, pianta), 
Trattato nuovo delle cose meravigliose della citta di Roma, Roma, 1615. 
Icnografta della citta di Roma (1616-21), edita da €. Losi nel 1774. 
Pianta di Roma, s. a. (rp. al n. 242). 

Roma vetus et nova, tec, Roma s. a. (pianta). 

Ritratto di Roma moderna, Roma, 1638, 

La vite dei pittori, scultori e architetti, etc., Roma, 1642. 

Roma ricercata nel suo sito, Venezia, 1644. 

Alcune vedute di giardini e fontane di Roma e di Tivoli, Roma, 1646. 
Diverses vues dedans et debors de Rome, 1653. 

Li Giardini di Roma, s. a. 

Nuovo teatro delle fabbriche, etc., di Roma, Roma, 1665. 

Vita dei pittori, scultori, architetti moderni, Roma, 1672. 

Nuova pianta et alzata della citta di Roma, etc., Roma, 1676 (vedi anche le edizioni aggiornate de! 
1697 e 1730.. 

Vita dei pittori, scultori, e architetli, etc., Roma, 1732. 
Ammaestramento utile e curioso di piltura, etc., Roma, 1686. 

Description de la Ville de Rome en faveur des etrangers, Rome, 1690. 
Palazzi di Roma dei pit celebri architetti, etc., Roma s. a. 


207. FALDA G. B. - VENTURINI G. F. — Le Fontane di Roma (I. Piazze e luoghi pubblici; II. Ville di Frascati e nel Tusculano; 


PUSMEASECOLT Wei. ess 0s _— 
209. BERNARDINI B. ....— 
ZLOMNOEIT Gi Bes... 5 6 co _ 
211. — — 
2S NUNS) WA CS Ree eee me ence _ 
FSi “TEU (ae! SecA ac eee — 
AABN: UR sa ee) ins — 


ZIOMEIRANESIOG, Bass. . — 
Dds, NERSVCN CREE Se ee — 
218. PERCIER et FONTAJNE 
PNOMNUB BY. ANS. ce ae 6 3 — 
P2ORCIPRIANI G. By... . ; — 
DONNDBIBY: TAS sec. 6 8 6s — 
222: iy) Cage oat poems — 
223, MELGCHIORRI G. :...— 
P74eEEAROUILLY PP. .5 .— 
DIS MNIORONT. Gi sc 2s — 
ZG, MUONS AS, 4 ee ee ee — 
D2 mOEAROSS! G. Bs i... « — 
ZOSeBERTOLODEL A. . 3. . — 
229. » ite — 
72230) GINO) ES Dee ae ee — 
23i\) JOANSINO) 9 De — 
PL MERASCHET TIS... « «. — 
PEOMROGCHIGE: 6.625 3 oe — 
Hak, (CN) Da eee — 
235, Sy «eo nreaneae — 
XS, JVC) 3 5 oe — 
ih: CIS) 6 Baal — 


eo Om RICE Fe a. ss ss — 


239. HERMANIN F. ..... — 
BAOMINEAGNIS (Ga ce eney sons — 
PAIMCOBONIOG. 25... wu0 —_— 


III. Palazzi e giardini di Roma; IV. Giardini Estensi in Tivoli (non tutte le ristampe sono uguali e 
complete), Roma (1691 >). 

Vita dei pittori, scultori e architetti moderni, Roma, 1736. 

Descrizione del nuovo ripartimento de’ rioni di Roma, tec., Roma, 1744. 

Nuova pianta di Roma, Roma, 1748. 

Roma antica e moderna, nuova descrizione, etc., Roma, 1750, 

Magnificenze di Roma antica e Moderna (libro X), Roma, 1753. 

Descrizione delle pitture, sculture, architetture, etc., Roma, 1763. 

Roma moderna, etc., Roma, 1766. 

Indice storico del prospetto di Roma, Roma, 1770. 

Stampe varie, 

Itinerario istruttivo di Roma, Roma, 1777. 

— Choix des plus celébres maisons de plaisance de Rome et des environs, Paris, 1809. 
Itinerario di Roma, Roma, 1830. 

Itinerario figurato di Roma, Roma, 1835. 

Analisi storica topografica antiquaria della carta dei dintorni di Roma, Roma, 1837. 

Roma nell'anno 1838, Roma, 1839. 

Guida metodica di Roma e dei suoi contorni, Roma 1840. 

Edifices de Rome moderne, Paris, 1840-1868. 

Dizionario di erudizione storico ecclesiastica, Wenezia, 1840-1879 (con indicazioni. bibliografiche), 
Les Arts & la cour des papes, Paris, 1878-1882. 

Piante icnografiche e prospettiche di Roma, Roma, 1879. 

Artisti lombardi a Roma, Milano, 1881. 

Artisti veneziani a Roma, Venezia, 1884. 

Di alcune piante topografiche di Roma, etc., « Bull. della comm. arch. com., Roma», 1885. 
Storia dei Papi, etc., Trento-Roma, 1890-1912. 

Il Bernini, Milano, 1900. 

Le piante icnografiche e prospettiche di Roma del sec, XVI, Roma, 1903. 

Mostra di topografia romana, Roma, 1903. 

Ave Roma, Roma, 1909. 

Roma prima di Sisto V, Roma, 1908 (pubblica la pianta del Du perac, 1577). 

Berninis Fontanen, « Jahrbuch preuss. etc. », 1910. 

Roma al tempo di Giulio II], Roma, 1911 (pubblica la pianta del Bufalini, 1551). 

Die stadt Rom in 15 und 16 Jahrhundert, Leipzig, 1911. 

Il barocco a Roma, etc., Torino, 1912. 

Villa Venosa, Bergamo, 1917 (con cenni sulla storia del giardino a Roma). 

Documenti sul barocco in Roma, Roma, 1920 (con riproduzione di piante del Greuter e altri). 


243. BERGOMENSE  (Foresti). — Supplementum cronicarum, edizione di Venezia, 1490 (pianta di Roma). 


DAZ GNOMIGD eemsrenetone teins — Il panorama di Roma, « Ann, dell’Acc. di San Luca », Roma, 1909-1911. 

245. MANETTI G. ......- — Vita di Niccols V, « Rerum Ital. script. » III.3 

246. wa — Veduta delle costruzioni vaticane, Firenze, Uffizi, Gabinetto dis. e stampe, n. 28. 

247s DOSION GHB eerste — Il Belvedere (circa 1550) Firenze, Uffizi Gabinetto dis. e stampe, n. 2559. 

248. ANONIMO OLANDESE — Veduta dei giardini vaticani, Vienna, Gemalde Gallerie, n. 982. 

249. ——. — La pianta del Borgo di Roma s, a. (ripr. al N. 233). 

250, DUS PERAGS: 2.2... « — Il torneo di Belvedere, 1565 (ripr. al N. 279). 

25. CARTARO SM pan-setene — Vero disegno degli stupendi edifici, etc. di Belvedere in Roma, Roma, 1574 (stampe ripetute con minime 
varianti da Brambila e da G. Duchet, 1579). 

DD, GUNN 14b cancoes _— Veduta di Belvedere (1585? ripr. al N. 263). 

BY SWNORUG I noo caoos __ Descriptio palatii pontificij in Vaticano, etc., Roma, 1628 (stampa). 

254. FERRABOSCO M..... __ Architettuta della Basilica di S. Pietro, etc., Roma, 1620 (stampe). 

DG IKONIWNNUN “G pocaos — Templum vaticanum, Roma, 1694 (stampe). 

DTA VIN Ne SINR Se een — Descrizione del palazzo apostolico Vaticano, Roma, 1750. 

257. CHATTARD G. P. ...—- Nuova descrizione del Vaticano etc., Roma, 1762. 

258. PISTOLESI E....... — II Vaticano descritto e illustrato, Roma, 1829-40. 

250 wALBERI EA ennai — Raccolta di relazioni di ambasciatori Veneti, Firenze 1831. 

260), BOUCHEN® |ara-nrsaen — La Villa des jardins du Vatican, etc., Paris, 1837. 

261. GEYMULLER H. .... — Les projets primitifs pour la Basilique de Saint Pierre, Paris- Wien, 1875, 

I624DEHIOIG? eee eee — Die Bauprojecte Nicolaus V and L. B. Alberti. « Repert. fur Kunstwiss. », 1880. 

263. LETAROUILLY P. ...— Le Vatican et la Basilique de Saint Pierre, Paris, 1882. 

264. MICAELIS A. ...... — Statuenhof im Vat, Belvedere, « Jahrb. d. Archaeol. nst.», 1890. 

RES JSINAAS, I> 5 ano 000 — Le Vaticen de Sixte IV, « Mélange d’Arch. et d’hist. », 1895. 

ASR INNGBE, ON op b0.09 d —- Le Vatican sous Paul IV, « Revue ben.» 1908. 

AY cM NOMMOVS ING no oo Ro nD — Martino Ferrabosco, architetto, « Vita d’arte», 1911. 


268. FRIEDLAENDER W. ..— Das Kasino Pius d. Vierten, Leipzig. 1912. 


ZOOMGRUNE RM Learn eerie — Villa Magliano, Leipzig. 1847. 
IMOKCOAA Ps 6 46500000 — Memorie dei luoghi gia abitati nell’agro romano. « Att. acc. arch. rom.», VIII. 


271. BLOSIUS PALLADIUS — Suburbanum Augustini Chisii, in « Anecdota literaria », II, Roma, 1512. ‘ 


2725 GALLLOW Eee sve ieee — De viridario Augustini Chisti, etc., Roma, 1512. 

273. PONTANIZCH eee — Opere arch. di Raffaello Sanzio, Roma, 1845, 

2745 CUGNONISCi yen eras — Agostino Chigi « Arch, soc. Rom. d. St. patr.», 1878-79. 

275. GEYMULLER H. ....— Raffaello studiato come architetto, etc., Milano, 1884. 

276, CEAUSSEMGuareenee — Les San Gallo, Paris, 1900. 

277 GOSMANN GEA ee — La Villa Madama, « Gazette des B. A.», 3 s., XXIX. 

278 EV ALESENG@ Re aerate ees — The Cardinal Medicis Pleasure house, « Journ. of the R. Inst. of. British Archit. », XVIII. 
279 AOR MANING eens — Raphael als architekt, Leipzig, 1911. 

280; GNOLIS Diesen as — Il giardino e l'antiquario del Card. Cesi, Roma, 1915. 

25 ee RU SCUS men mei near ienenr — Villa Falconieri, « Emporium », 1906. 

Ave; WNW Ik 5 a ooo 06 — Giacomo Barozzi da Vignola, Strassbourg, 1906. 

2832 BONING oes — L’Arcadia sul Palatino, « Boll. d’arte », 1914. 

254 CONE RING Gaaee teen — Piante, elevazioni, etc., della Villa suburbana di Giulio III, Roma, 1784. 

252 ERCULED Rae — La Villa di Giulio III, etc., « Nuova Antologia », 1890. 

Z8onGlORD ANI Para — Ricerche intorno alla Villa di papa Giulio, « Arte », 1907. 

287. ay eS ekg ae — Il Vignola a Roma, in « Memorie e studi intorno a G. Barozzi » (nel IV centenarino della nascita), V 


gnola, 1908 (con bibliografia). 
ZOoSURSUS me Acme eae — De Caprarola, descriptione, etc., Parma, 1589, 
289. SEBASTIANI Levietsere — Descrizione e relazione istorica, etc., di Caprarola, Roma, 1741. 
290. PANNINI-ZUCCHI ...— Vedute del giardino di Caprarola, Roma, s. > ‘ : 
291. PRENNER (de) G. G. . — Illustri fatti farnesiani, etc., Roma, 1748 (le tavole dei giardini incise da G. Vasi nel 1746). 
22 MOGAIEIE a Neen — Scenografia del nob. palazzo di Caprarola, etc., s. a. 
293 MACCARTS Enis — Il palazzo di Caprarola, Roma, s. a. 
294. TRASMONDO - FRANGIP ANI — _Descrizione etc, del r, palazzo di Caprarola, 1869. 
ZEB NERVNGINUNNE Ma 5 ag o 0 — Proprieta farnesiane in Caprarola, Napoli, 1889. 
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Palazzo Farnese in Caprarola, 1895, 
Il palazzo Farnese in Caprarola (con bibliografia) Roma, 1910. 


Disegno et sito del sontuoso giardino et palazzo del ser.mo Grand. di Toscana, etc., Roma, 1602 (stampe:. 
Villa Medicis a Rome, etc., Roma, 1847. 
Les origines de Villa Medici, « Gazette des B. A.», 1909. 


Il sontuosiss.o ed ameniss.o palazzo et giardino di Tivoli, Roma, 1573 (stampa). 

Tiburtinum Hippoliti Card. Ferrarensis, etc., Roma, 1579. 

Antichita tiburline, libro V. Roma, 1611. 

Lettera al duca di Modena, Cesare d’Este, in Parisi F., Istruzioni per la gioventi, ecc. VI, Roma 1804. 
Tivoli illustrata, etc., Roma, 1818. j 

Villa d’Este in Tivoli, Roma, 1899. 

La Villa d’Este in Tivoli, etc., Roma, 1902 (con bibliografia). 

Die Villa d'’Este in Tivoli, « Zeitsch. f. Bild. K », 1905, 

Ippolito d’Este, etc., Tivoli, 1923. 


Perettina sive Sixti V, etc., Roma, 1588. 

Della trasportazione dell’obelisco vaticano, etc., (con stampe), Roma, 1590, 
Giardino dell'Ill.mo Card. Montalto, Roma, s. a. (stampa). 

Memorie istoriche della Villa Massimo, etc., Roma, 1836. 


Il Mausoleo d' Augusto, Roma, 1575 (stampa della serie « Vestigia di Roma antica»; per il giardino 
Soderini). 


Giardino dell’Ill.mo sig. Ciriaco Mattei, etc., Roma, 1614 (stampa). 


Vetera monumenta quae in hortis coelimontanis, etc., Roma, 1779 (stampe). 


Le Ville tusculane nell'epoca classica e dopo il rinascimento, Roma, 1901. 
Cenno storico e compendiosa descrizione della Villa di Bagnania, etc., 1864. 
Die Villa Lante, etc., « Zeitsch. fur B. K.», XI 292. 

Impressioni sulla Villa degli eccellenti duca Lante, etc., 1888. 

Guida della citta di Viterbo e dintorni, Viterbo, 1889. 

Villa Lante a Bagnaia, « Arte dec. e ind. it. », 1895. 

Le Ville di Tivoli e Bagnaia, « Arte dec. e ind. it. », 1908. 

Villa Lante a Bagnata, « Emporium », 1910. 


Villa Mills, « Emporium », 1906. 


—Véilla Mills sul Palatino, « Rass, Contemporanea », 1908. 


Villa Catena e i monti Sabini « Emporium », 1900. 


Pianta prospettica della Villa Tusculana, Roma, 1620. 
Tusculanum Aldobrandinum, Orvieto, 1621. 
Villa Aldobrandina Tusculana, etc., Roma 1647. 


Pontificarum aedium hortorumque quirinalium ... delineatio, Roma, 1612 (stampa, rp. al n. 333). 
Il Quirinale e i palazzi apostolici in Roma, Firenze, 1870. 


I giardini del Quirinale ai primi del ’600, « Boll. d’arte », 1919. 


Epitalamium, (per nozze Borghese-Orsini), Roma, 1619. 

La Villa Borghese, Roma, 1628. 

Villa Borghese descritta, Roma, 1650. 

Villa Borghese, etc., descritta, Roma, 1700. 

Villa Borghesia, vulgo Pinciana, etc., Roma, 1716. 

Villa Borghese nella storia, etc., Roma, 1886 (con bibliografia). 


Aedes Barberinae ad Quirinalem descriptae, Roma, 1642. 
Villa Pamphilia, etc., Roma, 1648. 
Alessandro Agradi, etc., « Zeitschrift fir Gesch, der Archit. » 1910-11. 
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. NICCOLINI L. 


MAYER M. 
GRICO=G ay acre -- 


BONELLI G. - ABBATE L. 


COLASANTI A. ....-- 
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ROSCOE, Ch cosncos — 


De ie oi esa eve 
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. FARAGLIA N. F. ...-— 


~- VANVITELE] Le 3 


» Cc Oh oe 


. LEANTI A. <= 
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. VILLABIANCA (Marchese di) La Villa Valguarnera, « Biblioteca storica e letteraria della Sicilia», 
EO CHER Ke 


OF om oF 


MALAGUZZI VALERI F. 


GOZZADININGa ear 
GIGI Ge irenetene cree — 


FABBRICZY C, 
GUALANDI M. A. .. = 
FABRICZY C, 
FORATTI A. 


etal te: cake mS 


- Saggio di una bibliografia per la storia delle arti disegnative nell'Italia Meridionale, Bari, 1911. 


AG ono 5 ~- La palazzina della Viola in Bologna, « Rassegna d’Arte », 1912. 


Villa Benedetta, Roma, 1677. 
Villa Benedetta descritia gia da M. M., etc., Roma, 1695. 


Hortus Romanus, Roma, 1762. 


Villa Albani, « Arte dec. e ind. ital », 1911. 


SO Urea N eae le 


Notizie del bello, etc. della citta di Napoli, Napoli, 1792. 


Campagne et bulletins de la grande armée d'Italie commandée par Charles VIII, in Muntz, Histoire 
119. 

Vergier d'honneur, in Muntz, La Renaissance en It. et en F., etc., p. 435. 
La spedizione di Carlo VIII in Italia, Venezia, 1883. 

Vita e pont, di Leone X, Milano, 1816-17. 

Il palazzo e il giardino di Poggio Reale, « Arch. stor. per le prov. Napoletane », 1885 e « Napol 
Nobiliss. », 1892. 

Il palazzo e il giardino della Duchessa dal 1487 al 1760, « Arch. stor. per le prov. Napoletane 
1884, e « Napoli Nobiliss.», 1892. 

La Renaissance en Italie et en France a l'epoque de Charles VIII, Paris, 1885. 


de la Renais., etc., I. 


Pianta di Napoli, 1566. 
Il largo di Palazzo, « Napoli Nobiliss.», 1893. 


Dichiarazione dei disegni del R. palazzo di Caserta, Napoli, 1756. 

La vita dell’architetto L. V., suo zio, con la descrizione di Coserta, Napoli, 1823. 

Le Reali Ville di Portici, Resina, Capodimonte, Cardito, Caserta e S. Leucio, Napoli, 1792. 
Caserta e S. Leucio descritti, Napoli, 1826. 

Vade-mecum di Caserta e delle sue rr. delizie, Caserta, 1888. 

Siti Reali (la Favorita, Portici.... Capodimonte), «Napoli Nobiliss. », 1893, 1896, 1902. 

Die Caskaden in Caserta, « Weite Welt », 1903. 

I palazzo e il parco di Caserta, « Arte dec. e indi. it. », 1906. 

La Reggia di Caserta, Bari, 1911. 


Stato presente ella Sicilia (nel secondo volume pianta di Villa Ciulia), Palermo, 1761. 
Villa Giulia, (stampa), 1777. ; 


La vita a Palermo cento e pia anni fa, Palermo, 1904. 
Palazzi e Ville diPalermo nel periodo della decadenza, « Nuova Antologia », gennaio, 1913. 


V, 174. 
Die Sizilische villa, etc., « Monatshefte f. Kunstviss. », 1916. 


EMILIA. 


L'architettura a Bologna nel rinascimento, Rocca S. Casciano, 1899, 
Memorie per la vita di Giov. II, Bentivoglic, Bologna, 1839. 


Descrizione del palazzo Bentivoglio, edita da L. Frati, in « Atti e mem. della R. Dep- di Ss. Ex 
le prov. di Romagna», 1905. 


Palazzo Bentivoglio, « Repertorium f. Kunst », XXXI. 


Descrizione del giardino della Viola in Bologna per ‘G. S. degli Arienti, Bologna, 1836. 
La Villa della Viola, « Jahrbuch d. preuss. », 1908. 
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Hortorum Herculis laus, etc, in « Poemata », Venezia, 1513. 

Compendio istorico, etc., delle chiese di Ferrara, Ferrara, 1621. 

Memorie per a storia di Ferrara, Ferrara, 1847-48. 

L’ Art ferrarais etc., Paris, 1897. 

Gli architetti degli Estensi dal sec. XIII] al XVI, «Atti e memorie della R. Dep. di S. P. per 
Emilia », 1882. 

I primordi del Rinascimento artistico a Ferrara, « Rivista stor. Ital. », 1884. 

L'arte a Ferrara nel periodo di Borso d'Este, « Riv. Stor. Ital. », 1885. 

Saggio degli usi, etc., a tempo di Niccold III, « Atti e mem. della R. Dep. di S. P. per la Rom. », 1891. 
Il Castello di Ferrara, Ferrara, 1875. 

Lettere di M. M. Boiardo, in « Studi sw M. M. B.», Bologna, 1894. 


La vita ferrarese nella prima meta del secolo XVI, « Atti e mem. della R. Dep. di S. P. per le pr. 
di Romagna », 1892. 

Ferrara e la Corte Estense nella seconda meta del sec. XVI, Citta di Castello, 1900. 

La Pianta di Ferrara nel 1597, « Atti d. Dep. ferr. di S. P.», 1895. 

Descrittione... della citta di Ferrara de’ luoghi delitiosi, etc., e del residuo de’ giardini ducali, Pa- 


dova, 1671. 
Le delizie del Belvedere illustrate, « Atti d. ferr. di S. P. », 1889. 


Ragionamento sopra il palazzo del Cataio, Padova, 1573. 


Memorie storiche di Colorno, Parma, 1800. 


In « Architettura italiana antica e moderna», Milano, 19106. 


- La Fontana del Trianon, « Aurea Parma », 1912, 


Per la resurrezione di una villa gloriosa, « Aurea Parma », 1913, 
G. — Veduta del Boschetlo d’ Arcadia, Roma, 1769 (stampa). 


Per la conservazione del Boschetto d' Arcadia nel giardino ducale di Parma. « Aurea Parma», 1915. 


PRSSDUST ReikGas 


Descrizione... delle pitture etc. nella citta di Mantova e ne’ suoi contorni, Mantova, 1763. 
Memorie biograftche de’ pittori, etc., mantovani, Mantova, 1837. 

Nuovo prospetto delle pitture, etc., di Mantova e contorni, Mantova, 1852. 

Architetti, etc., in relazione con i Gonzaga, etc., Genova, 1889. 

Mantova ne’ suoi monumenti, Mantova, 1883. 

Mantova e i suoi dintorni, Mantova, 1915. 


La Reggia mantovana, « Arch. stor. Lombardo », 1879. 
Il palazzo ducale di Mantova, « Arte dec. e ind. it. », 1904-05, 
La Galleria dei Gonzaga venduta all'Inghilterra, Milano, 1903. 


Descrizione storica delle pitture del palazzo del Te, Mantova, 1783. 

Istoria della vita, etc., di Giulio Romano, Mantova, 1838. 

Il palazzo del Té ¢ il bosco della Fontana presso Mantova, « Arch. stor. Lombardo », 1887. 
Descrizione dello storico palazzo del Té di Mantova, Mantoya, 1905. 


Il Castello di Goito, « Arch. stor. lombardo », 1888. 
I palazzi dei Gonzaga in Marmirolo, Mantova, 1890. 
Mantova e Urbino, Torino-Roma,1893. 


Vespasiano Gonzaga, « Rivista Universale », 1876-77. 
Un duc et sa ville: Vespasien d. G. duc de Sabbioneta, « Reyue de Paris ». 1889. 
Une petite Athénes au XVI siécle: Sabbioneta, etc., « Cosmopolis », 1896. 


La Villa Favorita ¢ larch. Niccols Sebregondi, « Arte», 1917. 
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VENICE AND VENETIA 


CICOGNA E. A. ....— Saggio di bibliografia veneziana, Venezia, 1847. 
SORANZOR Ga cen — Bibliografia veneziana, Venezia, 1885. 
GASOIZAREE sarereseariey si: — Viaggio (see note in 430). 
SANSOVINO F. ....-— Venetia citté nobilissima, etc., Venezia, 1581. 
RIDORE IM Carcieri — Le meraviglie dell’arte, etc, Venezia, 1648. 
GORONETEIM Pe canes — La Brenta quasi borgo della citta di Venezia etc., Venezia, 1709. 
GOSTPABGAgren aan -— Le delizie del fiume Brenta, elc., Venezia, 1756. 
VAN MLEAMOE ONL, Teor aoe — Guida di Murano, Venezia, 1866. 
MOLMENTI P. G. ...--— La storia di Venezia nella vita privata, etc, Bergamo, 1905-908. — 
MARR EM  Saea.ectemiene — Verona illustrata, Verona, 1732. 
—— — Descrizione di Verona e della sua provincia, Verona 1820. 
SIMEONI® einen. -— Verona, Verona, 1909. 


CATTANEO S. - GRATAROLO B. — Salé e sua Riviera, Milano, 1745. 


———— — Il forestiero istruito nelle cose piu rare, etc., di Vicenza, Vicenza, 1780. 
BRANDOLESE P. ...-—- Pitture, sculture, architetture, etc., di Padova, Padova, 1795. 
CHEVALIER P. ....-— Memorie architettoniche, etc., di Padova, Padova, 1831. 
SEEV AMTICO sacmeiens — Guida di Padova, Padova, 1869. 
EONGOLET orien -- Epistularum, |, 1, Lugduni, 1593, 
CASAL DET Crane ne — Priulanis ruris ad Muranum delitiae, Venezia, 1868. 
BEMBOSB ieee Eres --- Gli Asolani, Venezia, 1743. 
PALADINI V. E. ....-- Asolo e il suo territorio, Bologna, 1743. 
LOVARINIZES cee _— Le ville costruite da A. Cornaro, « Arte», 1899. 
BERTOTTI SCAMOZZI O. — Le fabbriche e i disegni di A. Palladio, Venezia, 1780. 
MAGRINIGA ener —- Memorie intorno ad A. Palladio, Padova, 1845. 
BURGERS Hearne. -—- Die villen des A, Palladio, Leipzig, s. a. 
PICCIORI 9 ree — L' Orologio del Piacere che mostra I'ore, etc., nel luoco di Piazzola, etc., Piazzola, 1685. 
CAMERINI P. ..:.. -— Piazzola, Padova, 1902. 
MOLMENTI P. G. ...-- La Villa di un patrizio veneto (villa Emo a Fanzolo), « Emporium », 1900. 
— -- La villa di Masér, provincia di Treviso, Roma, 1904, 
TE OD Exe kl scene — Semnii explanatio, Berlin, 1909. 
IVANOV ICE is crore -- Minerva al tavolino, Vol. I (Villa Pesaro a Preganziol), Venezia, 1688. 
OSSIAN! IDL 5 oo poe — Le fabbriche e giardini dell’Ecc.ma casa Barbarigo a Valsanzibio, Verona, 1702. 
-- Poemetto ad Elisa sopra, etc., Valsanzibio, Venezia, 1718. 
LOVERE a Ramee sears --Il Palazzo Manin a Passariano, « Emporium», 1901. 
CARBONI G, B. - RANDONNETTE N. — Prospettive architettoniche del Palazzo di Stra, Parigi, 1792. 
ORERICE@ Para an — La Villa di Stra « Arte dec. e ind.it.», 1902. 
TRAMARINI G. ....-- Raccolta di incisioni della Villa Sagredo di Sarnazza, 1738. 
EAZZAR AGE — Veduta della Villa di Sala, 1833. 
DE TIBALDO E. ....-—- La descrizione della Villa di Sala, s. a. 
DES VISTANI@ React -~ Dell'origine e anzianita dell'orto botanico di Padova, Padova, 1732. 
PONA ois aes eee ~- Sileno ovvero delle bellezze del luogo dell'ill.mo sig. conte G. G. Giusti, Verona, 1620. 
. } 
LOMBARDY 
PREDARI F. ......-—- Bibliografia enciclopedica milanese, Milano, 1857. 
ee TICINENSIS Liber de laudis civitatis Ticinensis, « Rerum Ital. scrip.» n. ed, Citta di Castello, 1906, XI, I, 23. 
acer DE LA FLAMMA — Opuscolum de rebus gestis Azonis Vicecomitis, « Rerum Ital. scriptores », XII, 1011. 


P.....—- Vita Ph, M. Vicecomitis, « Rerum Ital. scriptores », XX, 1008. 
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Dy 


BEETRAMIseloa eee ae — Il Castello di Milano sotto il dominio dei Visconti e degli Sforza, Milano, 1894. 

MAGENDPAMGs see. 4 — I Visconti e gli Sforza nel Castello di Pavia, Milano, 1883, 

PRAT ORB cuaeetiee a. — Il parco vecchio o il campo della battaglia di Pavia in « P. Moiraghi, Mem, e doc. per la storia d 
Pavia e del suo princ. » 1897, 

MALAGUZZI VALERI F. La Corte di Lodovico il Moro etc., Milano, 1913-22. 


_— — Viaggio pittorico e storico ai tre laghi, Milano, 1818. 
BOEDONIGS =n ey teo — Larius, Venezia, 1637. 
COLOMBOMAq Eee ate — La fondazione della villa Sforzesca, etc., « Boll. stor. bibl. subalp. », I, IV. 
MIGANO MILER e), a aoe — Description de la ville d'Este sur le lac de Como, Como, 1825. 
BOCCARDIG RI haw: — Il giardino di S. Remigio etc., « Emporium» 1913. 
BRIZZONING, 22] ae — Villa Gallio a Cravedona, « Emporium», 1897. 
DAESRERM tee. .. — Ville di delizia, etc. nello stato di Milano, Milano, 1743. 
MEONARD Il ba sae — Le delizie della villa di Castellazzo, Milano, 1743. 
IROMLUDOVN Ms ob 6B — Il Gernetto, amenissima villa nella Brianza, Milano, 1833. 
TENCATOIRICON Fa: — La villa Visconti di Saliceto in Cernusco, « Ars et labor », 1897. 
BORRTGE re ac mee: — Il palazzo di Francesco d'Este in Varese, « Arte dec. e ind. it.», 1911. 
TURIN AND PIEDMONT 

NUAININO Mr AGHEn @ aise on — Bibliografia storica degli stati della Monarchia di Savoia, Torino 1884-1907, 

——— — Theatrum statuum R, Cels, Sab. Ducis, Aia, 1700 (con stampe). 
AUDIBERTI C. A. ...— Regiae ville agri taurinensis, Torino, 1711 (con stampe). 

— Novum theatrum Pedem. et Sab., Aia, 1726 (con stampe). 
DEMROSSIRO pe eee — Nuova guida per la citta di Torino, Torino, 1781 (bibliografia). 
GROSST PA aac Gh — Coreografia del territorio di Torino, Torino, 1790. 
PAROLET TN M: i... 5. — Turin et ses curiosités, Turin, 1819, 
CASALISN Gime cs s. . — Dizionario storico geografico, etc., degli stati di S. M. il Re di Sardegna, Torino, 1833-56. 
BERTOMO ml Dae... — Descrizione di Torino, Torino, 1840, 
CHEVALLEY G. ....W— Gli architetti, etc., delle ville piemontesi nel secolo XVIII, Torino, 1913 (bibliografia). 
—- — Le Delitie della vigna di Madama Reale Cristina di F. etc., Torino, 1667 (vedi anche la monografia 
di R. A. MARINI, in « Atti della S. P. di Arch. e B. A.», 1921). 

GIANNAZZO DI PAMPARATO V. E. — II principe Card. Maurizio di S., Torino 1891. 


ROVERS Cota cei — Descrizione del palazzo Reale di Torino, Torino, 1858. 
CASTELLAMONTE A. — Venaria Reale, Torino, 1674. 
GIANNAZZO DI PAMPARATO V. E, — II castello della Venaria Reale, Torino, 1888. 


GENOA AND LIGURIA 


BOT NIANNOIM AL 4.20 os .~ Bibliografia di Genova, Genova, 1898. 

498. BELGRANO L. T.... . — Della vita privata dei Genovesi, Genova, 1876. 

AIO MRS BEING baa Torte e ce 3 — I palazzi di Genova, 1622. 

DOOMSOPRANIT Ri sess «ne — Vite di pittori, etc., genovesi, etc. Genova, 1674. 

DOIPRAMT COG. as — Istruzione di quanto pud vedersi, etc., in Genova, Genova, 1766. 

502. S| Seas bet eae — Descrizione delle pitture, etc., d’alcune cittd, etc., delle riviere, etc., Genova, 1780. 
503. GAUTHIER M. P. ...— Les plus beaux edifices de la ville de Génes et de ses environs, Paris, 1818. 

DOA Ae ZTE Psi) 65 3c 3 — Guida arlistica per la citta di Genova, Genova, 1846. 

505. RM et hre che! ci) cw — Notizie dei professori di disegno, etc., Genova, 1864, 

DUCE BEMGRANOIIE, 1. 5 - — Genova e dintorni, Genova, 1877. 


507. 


508. 


MERLI A. - BELGRANO L. T. — II palazzo del principe d’Oria a Fassolo, etc., Genova, 1874. 


— Liantica villa della Rovere in Albissola, « Emporium », 1900. 


INDEX OF GARDEN WORKS 


“ Flower-beds, 8, 25, n. 9; figs XXIV, XXV, XXVIII. 

Groves, 10, n. 7; - various modes of planting, 8, 12, n. 10, 

Lemon trees, 18, 21, n. 25. 

Balustrades, figs. XIV, XXXVIII, CVII, CXV, CLXIV, CLXVI, 
CEXXVIT CEXXxViIll, COVIIE, CCIX, CCXXXIV, 
CCMA ICCEIVe | CCEXII, CCLXXITL, CECGXIII. 

Barco, 10, 24, n. 24. 

Belvedere lls 16, ny 16; fies, LN (CCXXXVI, ‘CEECXX, 
CCCXXLVIII. 

Fruit gardens, 24, n. 25, 

Railings, figs. VI, XXVII, XXV, CLXVIII, CCXII, CCXCIX, 
CEOCNIXE 

Cariatides, figs. LI, CCXXVII, CCXXVIII, CCXLV. 

Flower-boxes, fig. XII. 

Water-chain, 15, 28, n. 18, figs. CCXXIII, CCCIX, CCCX. 

Garden works, II, 14, 17, 19, 20, n. 9. 

Cryptoporch, 24, n. 27. 

Herbs, herbary, 8, 21, n. 2, n. 10, n. 25, 

Garden entertainments, fig. CCXVIII. 

Flowers, 8, 2), n. 2, n. 10, n. 25. 

Fountains, 8, 19, 20: - «gothic », 8, n. 1, n. 3, fig. I. II], XXV; 
- with shallow basins figs. IX, X, XII, XV. 

Gardens: French style 28, - English style 29; - hanging gardens, 
ll, fig. XXI; secret gardens II, n. 23, fig. XL. 

Grnamental water works, 22, n. 14; n. 17, figs. XLVIII, LXXXVII, 
CXLI. 

Grotfos, 135 155 16, 195 22, 24. nm, 10, N. 14; n. 16, n. 20: 
ees, IAIN CNB, ID SIG, Oey KSU)R (EOME VA Ke) Ee 
CCCXXXIV. 

Hippodromes, 12, n. 5, n. 12. 

Islet, II, 15, n. 14, n. 16; figs. CCXXXII, CCXXXIII, CCXXXIV. 

aburinthsee le lowell" 25,27, me low figs, XV, TXexil, 
CCEXXKE 

Loggias, 9, 11, 18, n. 7, n. 10; figs. IV, V, VII, XXXIX, 1, 
XCM ENV ex Cl GC GIOXCXIX 7 CCX Es (CEXElIA | CCEXX; 
CCCXXVIII. 

Hydraulic mechanisms, 22, n. 16. 

Hillocks, 11, n. 7, n. 16. 

Nympheaum, 15, 19, n. 12; figs. XXXIII, L, LI. 

Topiary works, 11, 13, 22, n. 4, n. 7, n. 9, n. 10, figs. XXIII, 
XXIV. 

Hydraulic Organs, 22, n. 17, fig. LXXXIX, 

Parterres, 27. 

Pergolas, 8, n. 7, n. 9, n. 10, figs. XIII, XXVIII; - with pointed 
roof, 8, 10, n. 7, fig. XXV; - barrel-vaulted, 8, 10, n. 7, 
figs eX eXViI,  EXEVS TCXLVIIT, CCEXXXIV, 
CCCXVI; - shaped as a pavilion, a dome, etc., 8, 10, 11, 25, 
n. 2, n. 7, figs. XVII-XX, X, XXV, LXII, CCXIII, CCXLI. 

Fishponds, 9, n. 2, n. 5, n. 5, n. 16, n. 25; figs. LXXVI, LXXVI, 
CVII, CCLXIII. 


Plants Cal Ounee2 ane, Oa neal Olm25) 

Piscina, 9. 

Plutea, 12, n. 6, 

Apple grove, 8. 

Gates, rails, etc., 19, figs. LXII, LXIII, LXV, LXVI, XCVIII, 
ODOM, COS, GDeoonil: Oxo, Cell, COG 
COOOL COD, COOK, CCOcMl, COOOshy, 
CCEXEMMMEECOXIEIVG 

Lawns, 8; n. 7, n. 9; n. 10; figs. 1X. 

Perspectives, 11, 14, 15, 16, 27, n. 7, n. 25, n. 31; figs. VIII, 
LXXIII, LXXVI,LXXVIII, CXLI,CCXXXV, CCXXXVII, 
COW MN ACIDS, (CODOOMIIG COON, COOCOd 

Quincunx 12, n, 8; - see also « planting trees in a row», 8, 18; 
also 13, n. 10. 

Bird-snares, n. 7, n. 22, n. 24. 

Stairways, steps, etc., 11, 14, 15, 19, 27; figs. XXVII, XXXVIII, 
EXXY, EXXVINI IEXXixX, (CXVIly CxXxXs CXXVI, 
CXXXVIII, CLXXIV, CLXXV CCLI, CCLX, CCLXXXI, 
CCCXIIE 

Seats, 8, II; figs. II], XIV, CXCVIII. 

Hedges, 8, 10, n. 2, figs. I, IX8, XIV, XXIV4, LXXVI, LXXXI, 
CXCIV COI COCK CCEXES COXElli> CCeR 
CCCXXXII, CCCXXXVII, CCCXXXVIII, CCCXLI; tall 
hedges, 23, figs. CXI, CXII, CCCXXI, CCXXII, CCXXIII., 
CCXXXII. 

Espaliers, 8, 10, n. 7, n. 25; fig. CCCXXXIX. 

« Rooms » («rooms of the winds» etc.), 19, 22, 24; figs. LXXII, 
LXXIII, CLXIII. 

Statues, 11, 20, 21, figs. XXVII, LVI, LVII, and passim. 

Theatres, amphiteatres, etc., 15, 16, 27, n. 9,n. 10, 12; figs. LXIX, 
CX, CLXX, CLXXI, CCXXVI; - «water theatres», 19, 
27, 28; figs. CLXI, CLXXIX, CCXXII; - «Greenery Thea- 
tres», 2, 17; figs. LXVIII, LXIX, CCXCVIII, CCCXV. 

Terraces, 11, 14, 15, 19, 27; figs. XXVII, XXXII, XXXVI, 
IEWANE, FOMLIDS, TOL, GOW CLEVE WDE CDOail 
CXGlly¥eXxEVs CXGV Ill CCIW PCCW CCX, CEXVill; 
COXIK CONE CECEXIN CCE OX COICO IT 

Vases, n. 10; figs. XXI, XXIII4, XXXVII, CXVII, CCXX, 
OXXTXG) CEXIVAGLXXV.] CCV MCEV INI CCL COONS 
CCCCXXXVII, CCCXXXVIII. 

Orchards, 8, 10, 27, n. 2. 

Views, 11, 13, 16. 

Covered avenue, fig. CCXXX. 

Vigna, n. 15. 

Viridarium, 8, 10; figs. II, III, XL. 

Fish-Preserves, 10, 11, 15, n. 6, n. 7, n. 14, n. 16, figs. XVI2, 
XXXIX, XL. 

Aviary, 9, 15, n. 2; figs. XLVII, CCLXXXVI. 
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Alberti Leon Battista, 9, 12, 13, 16, n. 5, 
n. 6, n. 10. 

« Alessi Galeazzo, n. 13, n. 21 fig. CXLIX. 

Algardi Alessandro, 27, n. 29. 

Ammannati Bartolommeo, 15, n. 14, n. 16, 
n./31, figs. XLIV, L, LI. 

Arconio Marco, n. 30. 

Arrigucci Luigi, n. 30, 


Baccio d’Agnolo, n. 20. 

Bandinelli Baccio, 1, 3, n. 12, n. 31. 

Barberis Luigi, n. 40. 

Barozzi Giacomo vedi Vignola. 

Benvenuti Pietro, 10, 12, n. 6. 

Bernard, n. 40. 

Bernini Gian Lorenzo, n. 18, n. 30, n. 32 
n, 53), figs. Cl, CXIT. 

Bernini Pietro, n. 29. 

Bertani G. B., n. 23. 

Bertazzolo G., n. 13, 

Bianco Bartolommeo, n. 33. 

Bizzaccheri Carlo, n. 28. 

Borremini Francesco, n. 16, n .30, n. 33, 

Bramante, 14, 15, 16, n. Il, figs. XXVII- 
XXIX, 

Branchi, n. 41. 

Breccioli Bartolomeo, n. 30. 

Bricct Basilio, n. 30. 

Bricci Plautilla, n. 30. 

Brunelleschi Filippo, 13, n. 4. 

Brunelli Angelo, n. 36. 

Buontalenti Bernardo, 16, 24, n. 20, n. 31, 
n.32, figs. LXX, LXXI, CXLVIII. 


Canevari Antonio, n. 36. 

Canova Antonia, n. 38, 

Cantoni Simone, n. 40. 

Carasale Angelo, n. 36. 

Carlone (Fratelli), n. 13, fig. XIII. 

Castellammonte Amedeo (dil, 27, n. 33, 
n. 40. 

Castellamonte Carlo (di), n. 40. 

Castelli Domenico, n. 30. 

Cerato Domenico, n. 38. 

Cioli Valerio, n. 20, fig. CXLIV. 

Cipriani Sebastiano, n. 35. 

Collicini Francesco, n. 36. 

Costaguta Andrea, n. 33. 

Crescenzi Pietro (de’), 8, 9, n. 2. 


Croce Francesco, n. 41. 


Del Duca Giacomo, n. 18, n. 19, n. 30. 
Della Porta Giacomo, n. 26, n. 28. 
De Rossi G. A., n. 30. 

De Rossi Mattia, n. 34. 

De Rossi Vincenzo, n, 31. 

Del Rosso Zanobi, n. 31. 
Domenichino, 27, n. 29, 

Domenico da Montepulciano, n. 29. 
Dunato Curzio, n. 17. 

Donatello, 9. 

Donzello Ippolito (del), n. 6. 

Du Parc, n. 21. 


Fancelli Cosimo, n. 31. 
Fantini Luigi, n. 32. 
Ferrabosco Martino, n. 17. 


Ferri Antonio, n. 32, n. 37. 


Fontana Carlo, n. 30, n. 32, n. 33. 
Fontana Domenico, n. 18, n. 29. 
Fontana Giovanni, n. 18, n. 28, n. 29. 
Frigimelica Giovanni, n. 38. 


Fuga Ferdinando, n. 30. 


Galilei Alessandro, 27. 

Genga Girolamo, 15, n. 6, n. 13. 

Giambologna, n. 14, n, 16, n. 20, n. 31, 
irc MN (OG, Osh, (COq oy 

Gianda Giovanni, n. 41. 

Giovanni di Udine, n. 12. 

Girolamo da Treviso, n. 29. 

Giuliano da Maiano, 10, 12, n. 6. 

Giulio Romano, 15, n. 12, n. 17, n. 23, 
fig. XXXIX. 


Giustiniani Vincenzo, n. 19. 
Juvara Filippo, 27, n. 33, n. 40. 
Lombardo Carlo, n, 30, 


Laurana Luciano, 13. 

Le Nétre Andrea, n. 28, n. 29. 
Ligorio Pirro, 16, n. 17, n. 18. 
Lippi Annibale, 15, n. 16. 
Longhena Baldassarre, n. 34. 
Lorenzi Antonio, n. 14. 
Lorenzi Stoldo, fig. CCXLIV. 
Lunghi Martino il V., n. 28. 
Lunghi Onorio, n. 29, n. 30. 


Maccarone Curzio, n. 17. 

Maderna Carlo, n. 18, n. 29, n. 30. 
Manzuoli Bartolomeo, n. 32. 
Marchionni Carlo, n. 35. 

Vigra lone nels sits 

Martinez Francesco, n. 40. 
Martinez Simone, n. 21. 

Martini Francesco di G., 12, 13, n. 10. 
Martucci, n. 29. 

Mascherino Ottavio, n. 29. 

Mauri, n. 40. 

Mediano Antonio, n. 36. 

Mediano Giovanni, n. 36. 
Michelangiolo, 15, n. 13, n. 16, n. 31. 
Michelozzo, n. 4. 

Milizia Francesco, n. 27. 

Molari, n. 40, 

Montorsoli G. A.., 15, n. 13, fig. XXXIV. 
Morello Carlo, n. 21. 

Motta Pietro, n. 17. 

Muttoni Giacomo, n. 41. 


Nadi Gapsare, 216. 
Nicolis del Robilant, n. 40. 
Nolli Antonio, n. 32, n. 35. 
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Olivieri Oliviero, n. 


Pagnorini Andrea, n. 34. 

Palladio Andrea, 25, n. 22, n. 26, n. 27 
Pannin, G. P. n. 35. 

Parigi Alfonso, n. 31. 

Parigi Giulio, n. 31, n. 32. 

Persico Paolo, n. 36. 

Peruzzi Baldassarre, n. 20. 

Piero della Francesca, 9. 

Pietro da Cortona, 26, 27, n. 29, fig. CXCII. 
Piranesi G. B., n. 35. 

Poccetli Bernardino, n. 31. 


Polifilo, 12, 13, n. 9, figs. XVI, XVII, 
XXII-XXIV. 

Ponzio Flaminio, n. 29, n. 30. 

Portignani Pagno di L., 12, n. 6. 

Pregliasco Giacomo, n. 40. 


Preti F. M., n. 38. 
Qiadriy een. 2. 


Raffaello, 14, 16, n. 12, figs. XXX-XXXIII. 
Rainaldi Carlo, n. 28, n. 30. 

Rainaldi Gerolamo, n. 16, n. 19, n. 29. 
Rossellino Antonio, 16, fig. X. 

Rossellino Bernardo, 12. 

Rossetti Biagio, 10, 12, n. 6, n. 23. 

Rosso G., n. 21. 

Ruggeri Filippo, n. 41. 

Ruggeri Giovanni, n. 41. 

Russo S., n. 21. 


Salomone Gaetano, n. 36, 

Salvi Niccold, n. 35. 

Salvi Simone, n. 35, 

S. Gallo Antonio 
fig. XXXIII., 

S. Gallo Battista (da), n. 12. 

S. Gallo Francesco (da), n, 12, n. 16. 

S. Gallo Giulianjo (da), 12, n. 4. 

Sansovino Jacopo, n. 16, n. 20. 

Santi di Tito, 15, n. 13, fig. XXXVIII. 

Savini, n. 32. 

Scacco da Nizza, n. 6. 

Scamozzi Vincenzo, 24, 25, n. 26, n. 27. 

Sebregondi Niccold, n. 23. 

Serlio Sebastiano, 13, n. 10. 

Silvani Gherardo, n. 20, n. 32, 

Solari Cristoforo, n. 23. 

Solari M., n. 21. 

Solari Pietro, n. 36. 

Solari Tommaso, n. 36. 

Sparti Marcello, n, 13. 

Stringini, n. 35, 

Susini Francesco, n. 31. 


(da) 155) 12, ne 14 


Tacca Francesco, n. 20. 

Tagliafico Andrea, n. 40. 

Tancredi, n. 32 

Tibaldi Pellegrino, n. 22. 

Tommaso da Siena, n. 19. 

Trezza L., n. 27, 

Tribolo, 15, n. 14, n. 31, n. 37, figs. XLII- 

SEW 


Valadier Giuseppe, n. 30. 

Valsoldo Gian Giacomo (da), n. 13. 

Vannone Andrea, n. 33. 

Vanvitelli Carlo, n. 36. 

Vanvitelli Luigi, 27, 28, n. 36. 

Varotari Dario, n. 27. 

Vasanzio Giovanni, n. 28, n. 29, n. 30. 

Vasari Giorgio, 15, n. 16, figs. L-LI. 

Venard Claudio, n. 17. 

Verrocchio Andrea, 16, n. 4, fig. XI. 

Viani A. M., n. 23. 

Vignola, 15, n. 16, n. 19, n, 28, n. 30, 

Vinci Pierino (da), n. 14. 

Violani Andrea, n. 36. 

Vittoria Alessandro, n. 22, n. 26, figs. CLI, 
CLI. 

Vittozzi Ascanio, 27, n. 21, n. 33. 


” 


PND EES OF UPLACES 


AGLIE: The garden of the Castle, n. 40, figs. CCLXXVII. 
ALBISSOLA: Villa della Rovere, n. 40. 
ARGENTA: the Estensian garden, n. 22, 

ASOLO: Villa Cornaro, 25, n. 27. 


BAGHERIA (Palermo): Villa Palagonia, 28, n. 36; Villa 
Valguarnera, 28, n. 36. 


BAGNAIA (Viterbo): Villa Lante, 23, 24, 26, n. 19, figs. CXIV- 
CXXI. 

BALBIANELLO (Como): Villa Durini, n. 41. 

BASSANO (Sutri): Villa Giustiniani, n. 19. 

BASSANO VENETO: Ca’ Rezzonico, n. 38, fig. CCCXXVIII. 

BELVEDERE (Mantova): Residence of the Gonzagas, n. 23. 


BERLIGUARDO (Ferrara): Residence of the Estensians, n. 6, 
i, DP 


BEREGUARDO: the garden of the Castle, a. 2) 
BISUSCHIO: Villa Cicogna, n. 22. 


BOLOGNA: the Bentivoglio garden,. 10, 11, n. 6 - Villa della 
Viola, 10, 11, n. 6, 


BORGO A BUGGIANO: Bella Vista, Villa Feroni, n. 32, 
fica CCIENITIG 


BOMARZO: small temple, fig. CXXXIV. 
BOSCOFONTANA (Mantova): the Gonzaga garden, 24, n. 23, 


BRENTA (on the): Villa Contarini, 25, n. 27; Villa Grimani, 
fig. CCCXXV: La Malcontenta, Villa Foscarini, n. 27; 
Villa Tiepolo, fig. CCCXXVI. 


BRIGNANO: Villa Visconti, fig. CCCXII. 

CADENABBIA: Villa Clerici, n. 41. 

CAFAGGIOLO: Villa Medici, n. 4. 

CAMIGLIANO (Lucca): Villa Torrigiani, n. 32. 

CAPODIMONTE (Naples): Villa Reale, 28, n. 36, figs. CCCI- 
GEeGlliI- 

CAPRAROLA: the. Farnese garden, 15, 23, 24, n. 19, figs. XLIX, 
CXXII-CXXX. 

CASERTA: garden of the Royal Palace, 28,29, n. 36, figs. 
CECIV-CCEXII. 

CASETTA (Ferrara): residence of the Estensians, n. 22. 

CASTELFRANCO VENETO: Villa Cornaro, n. 27. Villa 


Soranzo, n. 27. 


CASTELGANDOLFO: Villa Barberini, n, 30, fig. CCXXIV: 
the Papal Villa, n. 30. 


CASTELLAZZO: Villa Arconati, n. 29, n. 41, figs. CCCXXXVI- 
CCEXET: 

CASTELLETTO: Villa Clerici, figs. CCCXLIX-CCCL. 

CATTAIO (Rovigo):—residence of the Obizzis, n. 27. 

CERNOBBIO (Como): Villa D’Este, n. 22. 

CERNUSCO (Monza): Villa Alari, n. 41, fig. CCCXXXV. 

CESALTO (Treviso): Villa Zeno, n. 27. 

CHERASCO: garden of the Salmatoris Palace, n. 40, fig. 
CCLXXV. 

CODEVIGO: Villa Cornaro, n. 27. 

COLLODI (Lucca): Villa Garzoni, 27, n. 32, figs. WVLX- 
CGEXIG 

COLORNO (Parma): Villa Farnese, 28, n. 41, figs. CCCXXXI- 
CCCXXXIV. 

COMO (lake of): La Pliniana, 24, n. 22. 


CONSANDOLO (Ferrara): residence of the Estensians, n. 5, 
nee. , 


COPPARO: residence of the Estensians, n. 22. 
CORBETTA: Villa Brentana, n. 41, fig. CCCXLIV. 
CUNAGO: garden of the Castle, n. 5. 

DOLO: Villa Mocenigo, n. 27. 

ESTE: Villa Cornaro, n. 27. 

FANZOLO: Villa Emo, n. 27. 


FERRARA: the Belfiore garden, 7, 10, 11, n. 5. - Ducal gardens 
10, Il, n. 5, n. 22; - of the Palazzina, n. 22. - (environs) 
Belvedere, n. 22. 

FIESOLE: Villa Medici, II, n. 4. 


FLORENCE: the Bertolini garden, n. 20; - The Gardens of: 
Boboliyy 6, 17)) 27) ne Ole fiess EX VATIEEX XI” CCXXV— 
CCXLIV; - the Cascine, n. 37: - of the Casino di S. 
Marco, II, n. 4: - Corsini, n. 32, fig. CCXLVII; - Gua- 
dagni, n. 32; of the Medici Palace, 9, n. 4, fig. X; - de’ 
Pazzi, 9; - Riccardi, n. 32; - Del Rosso, n. 32: - Salviati, 
n, 32, - of the Simples, n. 20; - of the Loggia della Si- 
gnoria, n. 20; - Orti Oricellari, n. 32, fig. CCXLVI; - of 
the Palazzo Vecchio, n. 4, fig. XI. 


FLORENCE (environs): The gardens ot Villa Palmieri, n. 32, 
fig. CCLVII; - Salviati, n. 32’ - the Salviatino, n. 20; - 
Careggi, Villa Medici, 9, I], n. 4, fig. XI; - Camerata, 
Villa Alighieri, 7; - Castello, Villa Corsini, n. 37, fig. 
CCCXIII; - Castello, Villa Medici, 15, n. 14, figs. XL- 
XLV; - Castello, Rinieri, n. 37. - Collazzi, Villa Dini, 15, 
n. 13, fig. XXXVIII; - Fontallerta, Villa Gaddi, n. 20: - 
Gamberaia, 27, n. 32, figs. CCXLVIII-CCLIII; - Lappeggi, 
Villa Medici, n. 32, fig. CCLV; - Maiano, Villa de’ Pazzi, 
n. 20; - Marignolle, Villa Medici, n. 20; - Mon‘ughi, Villa 
Gerini, fig. CCLIX; - La Petraia, Villa Medici, n. 14, 
n. 20, figs. CXLV-CXLVI; - Poggio Imperiale, Villa Me- 
dici, n. 32, fig. CCLIV; - Rovezzano, Villa Bartolini, n. 20: 
- Rusciano, Villa Piuiti, n. 4; - San Salvi, the Soderini 
Garden, 20; - Sesto, Villa Corsi Salviati, n. 20, fig, CCLVI. 

FOSSANOVA: Cloister of the Abbey, figs. IV-V. 


FRASCATI: Villa Aldobrandini, 17, n. 28>~fgs. CLVII- 
CLXVIII; - Borghese, figs. CLXXII-CLXX#I; - Fal- 
conieri, 16, n. 16, figs. LIX-LXVIII; - Ludovisi 27, n. 28, 
figs. CLXXV-CLXXIX; - Mondragone, 23, 27, 28, figs. 
CLXIX-CLXXI; - Muti, n. 305 - Piccolomini-Lancellotti, 
n. 30, figs. CCXXI-CCXXIII; - ‘Taverna, n. 28; - Vi- 
sconti, n, 30, : 

GALLIATE: residence of Lodovico il Moro, n. 5. 

GENOA; the gardens: Centurione n. 13; - Doria, 15, 16, 26, 
n. 13, figs. XXXIV-XXVII; - Durazzo-Groppallo, n. 21, 
- delle Peschiere, 24, n. 21; - Rosazza fig. CCCLI; - 


Scassi, n. 21. 

GENOA (environs); - Albaro, Villa Cambiaso, 24; - Albaro, 
Villa Franzoni, n. 21; - Albaro, Villa Giustiniani, n. 21; 
- Albaro, Paradiso, n. 33; - Sampierdarena, Villa d’Angelo, 
n. 21; - Sampierdarena, Villa Doria, n. 40; - Sampierda- 
rena, Villa Durazzo, mn. 21; - Sampierdarena, Villa Imp- 
rena, Villa Durazzo, n. 21; - Sampierdarena, Villa Im- 
periali, 24 n. 21, fig. CXLIX; - Sampierdarena, Villa 
Pallavicino, n. 21; - Sampierdarena, Villa Spinola, n. 21. 

GERA D'ADDA: Villa Visconti, n. 41. 

GOITO: residence of the Gonzagas, n. 23. 

GONZAGA: residence of the Gonzagas, n. 23. 

GRAVEDONA (Como): garden of the Gallio Palace, n. 22. 

GUBBIO: garden of the Ducal Palace, n. 6. 

INTRA (environs): Villa di San Remigio, n. 33. 

INVERIGO: Villa Crivelli, n. 33. 


ISOLA BELLA (Lago Maggiore): Villa Borromeo, 16, 2/, 
n. 33 n. figs. CCLXIV-CCLXV. 


LAINATE: Villa Visconti, a. 22. 

LAMPORECCHIO: Villa Rospigliosi, n. 32. 

LENNO; Villa of the Bishop of Como, n. 33, 
LONIGO: Villa Pisani, n. 27. 

LUCCA: Villa Guinigi, 7. 

MADERNO (Mantua): residence of the Gonzagas, n. 23. 
MAGLIANA (Rome): Papal Villa, n. 5. 

MANDRIA (Padua): Villa Molina, n. 27. 


MANTUA: the gardens: Buonaccolsi, 7; - Ducal, n. 13, 23; - 
(environs): Belfiore, n. 23; - Isabella’s Casino, n. 23; - La 
Favorita, n. 23; - Te Palace, 15, n. 13, fig. XXXIX. 


MARLIA (Lucca): ex-Ducal Villa, n. 32. 

MARINO: Villa Colonna, n. 30. 

MARMIROLO (Mantua): Villa Gonzaga, 10, 15, n. 23. 

MASER (Treviso): Villa Barbaro, 25, n. 27. 

MERATE: Villa Novati, 29, n. 41, figs. CCCXLV-CCCXLVI. 

MESOLA (Ferrara): residence of the Estensians, n. 22. 

MILAN: Azone Visconti’s garden, 7, n. 1; - the garden of the 
Castle, 10, 11, n. 5; - (environs): La Bicocca, n. 55; - 
Cascina Mirabello, n. 5; - Villa Simonetta, N. 22. 

MIRAFIORI: the garden of the Castle, n. 33, fig. CCLXXIV. 

MOGLIA (Chieri): Villa Federici, n. 40. 

MONCALIERI: the garden of the Castle, n. 40, 

MONTELLO (Treviso): Villa Marcello, n. 27. 

MONTELUPI (Florence): L’Ambrogiana, Villa Medici, n. 20, 
fig. CXLVII. 

MONTI SABINI: Villa Catena, n. 19. 

MURANO: various gardens, 7, 24, n. 5; - Cornaro, n. 26; - 
Mocenigo, n. 26, Navagero, n. 26; - Priuli, n. 26; - Trevi- 
san, n. 26; - Trifone, n. 26. 

NAPLES: the gardens of Castelnuovo, n. 19; - of the Du- 
chesca, 10, n. 6; - of Poggio Reale, 10, I1, n. 6; - (see 
Capodimonte, Portici, Resina, etc.). 

NOALE: Villa Morosini, n. 27. 

OMATE: Villa Trivulzio, 29, n. 41, fig. CCCXLIII. 

ORENO (Monza): Villa Scotti, 28, n. 41, fig. CCCXLVIII. 

ORIO (Lodi): Villa della Somaglia, 29, n. 41, fig. CCCXLVII. 

PADUA: the Botanical garden, n. 27; - Prato della Valle, 
n. 38 (see Brenta). 

PALERMO: Villa Giulia, n, 36. 

PALLANZA: Villa San Remigio, fig. CCLXVI. 

PASSARIANO: Villa Manin, n. 38, fig. CCCXXX. 

PAVIA: the garden of the Castle, 7; - (near by): the garden 
of the Certosa, n. 5. 

PERAGA (Padua): Villa Badoeri, n. 27. 

PESARO: L' Imperiale, 15, n. 13. 

PIAZZOLA (Brenta): Villa Contarini, 25, n. 27. 

PISA: the Gambacorti garden 7. 

PIENZA: the Piccolomini garden, 10, Il, n. 6. 

PISTOIA (environs): La Magia, Villa Medici, n. 20, fig. 
CXLVIII. 

Be oe CAIANO (Florence): Villa Medici, 9, 11, n. 4, 

g. ; 

POGGIOREALE (Mantua) residence of the Gonzagas. n, 23. 

POGLIANA: Villa Pogliana, 27. 

POISUOLO (Treviso): Villa Cornaro, n. 27. 

PONTELAGOSCURO: residence of the Estensians, n. 22. 

PONTICI: Villa of the Borbonis, 28, n. 36. 

PORTO (Lake Maggiore): residence of Isabella Gonzaga, n. 23. 

PRATOLINO (Florence): Villa Medici, 24, 26, n. 20, figs. 
CXXXVI-CALIV. 

QUARACCHI (Florence): the Rucellai garden, 10, II, n. 7. 

RACCONIGI: the garden of the Castle, n. 40. 

RESINA: La Favorita, 28, n. 36. 

RIVOLI: the Garden of the Costle, n. 33. 

ROME: the gardens: Barberini, n. 30, figs. CCXI-CCXII; - 
Borghese, n. 30, fig. CCXIII; - Borromei, n. 30, fig. 
CCXVII; - of the Cancelleria, n. 17; - Carafa, n. 11; 
- Cesi, n. 17; - Chigi, n. 35; - Colonna, n. 30, figs. CCVI- 
CCX; - Corsini, 27, n. 35, figs. CCXCVIII-CCXCIX; - 
Farnese, n. 17; - Farnese (the Farnesian Orchards) 15, 16, 
n. 16, figs. XLVI-XLVIII; - of the Farnesina, n. 12; - 
Frangipane, n. 30; - Gaddi, n. 17; - Lante, n. 17; - of the 
Lateran, n. 5; - Medici, n. 11; - Odescalchi, n. 30; - Bo- 
tanical Garden, n. 30, fig. CCXVIII; - Pio, n. 30; - of the 
Priory, n. 35; - of the Quirinal, 27, n. 29, figs. CLXXX- 
CLXXXII; - Riario, n. 35; - Rospigliosi, n. 30; - of San 
Marco, n. 5; - Sanseverino, n. 11; - Soderini, n. 19, fig. 
CXXXI; - Soderini at S.S. Apostoli, n. 11; - Vatican 
(Belvedere), 14, n. 5, n. 11, figs. XXVII-XXIX; - Vatican 
and Villa Pia), 7, 10, 25, 27, n. 5, n. 18, figs. XCIV-CIII. 


ROME: Villa Albani, 27, n. 35, figs. CCLXXXVII-CCXCVII; 
- Aldobrandini, n. 30, fig. CCXV; - Altieri, n. 30. fig. 
CCXIV; - Barberini, n. 30; - Benedetta (il Vascello), n. 
30. fig. CCXVI; - Bolognetti, n. 35; - Borghese, n. 26, 
n. 29, figs. CLXXXIII-CLXXXVII; - Chigi, n. 35; - Cor- 
sini, n. 35, fig. CCXVI; - Giulia, 15, 24, n. 16, figs. L-LI; - 
Giustiniani at Porta del Popolo, n. 30; - Giustiniani at the 
Lateran, n. 30; - Ludovisi, n. 29, figs. CXC-CXCI; - Ma- 
dama, 14, 15, 24, 26, n. 12, figs. XXX-XXXIII; - Massi- 
mo, n. 30, figs. CCXIX-CCCXX; - Mattei, 23, n. 18, figs. 
CVIII-CXIII; - Medici, 15, n. 16, figs. LII-LVIII; - 
Montalto, 17, 23, n. 18, figs. CIV-CVII; - Pamphili, n. 
27, n. 29, figs. CXCII-CCV; - Patrizi, n. 27, n. 35, figs. CCC; 
- Pia, see Vatican; - Sacchetti, 27, n. 29, fig. CXCII; - 
Sannesii, n. 30; - Sciarra, n. 35; - Spada (Mills), n. 18, figs. 
CXXXII-CXXXIII - Strozzi, n. 30. 

ROMANO: Villa Cornaro, n. 27. 

ROVERE: Villa Lezze, n. 34. 

SABBIONETA: the Gonzaga garden, 24, n. 23. 

SALA (Padua): Villa Farsetti, n. 38, fig. CCCXXVII. 

SAN BENEDETTO (Ferrara): residence of the Estensians, 
i 

SAN CASCIANO (Florence): Villa Antinori, fig. CCCXIV. 

SAN DONA’ DI PIAVE: Villa Trevisan, n. 27. 

SAN MAURIZIO CANAVESE: La Variana, n. 40. 

SANTA SOFIA (Verona): Villa Sarego, n. 27. 

SANTA MARIA DI NON (Padua): Villa Bembo, n. 27. 

SAN VIGILIO (Lake of Garda): 24, n. 22 

SARNAZZA (Padua): Villa Sagredo, n. 38, fig. CCCXXIX. 

SEGROMIGNO (Lucca): Villa Manzi, 32, fig. CCLXIII. 

SESTRI: Villa Spinola, n. 21, fig. CL. 

SIENA (environs): Cetinale, Villa Chigi, n. 32: - Le Volte, n. 
20; - Villa Gori, n. 37, figs. CCCXV-CCCXVI; - Villa 
Sergardi, n. 32; - Vico Bello n. 20. 

SIGNA: Villa Campi, n. 32. 

STRA: Villa Pisani, 28, n. 38, figs. CCCXVII-CCCXXIV. 

STUPINIGI: the garden of the Castle, n. 40. é 

TERRAGLIO (Treviso): Villa Albrizzi, n. 34. 

TIVOLI: Villa d’Este, 16, 17, 24, 26, n. 17, figs. LXXII-XVIII. 

TURIN: Royal garden, 24, n. 21, figs. CCLXVII-CCLXIX; - 
Royal Park, 24; - the Valentino, n, 33, fig. CCLXXVI; - 
Vigna of Cardinal Maurizio (Villa della Regina), 27, n. 33, 
figs. CCLXXVII-CCLXXXI; - Madama Reale, n. 27, n. 
SB tity, COLO, 

TRACINESE: Villa Litta, n. 22. 

TREBBIO (Mugello): Villa Medici, n. 4. 

TRE VILLE (Treviso): Villa Priuli, n. 27. 

TREVISO (environs); Ca Pireta, n. 27. 

URBINO: the Ducal garden, 10, Il, n. 6 . 

VALSANZIBIO (Padua): Villa Barbarigo, 27, n. 34, figs. 
CCLXXXIII-CCLXXXVI. ~ 

VARESE: Villa D'Este, n. 41. 

VENARIA REALE: Villa Reale, 27, n. 33, figs. CCLXXI- 
CCLXXIII. 


VENICE: the gardens: Barbaro, .n 26; - Cattaneo, n. 26; - 
Contarini, .n 26; - Cornaro, n. 26 - Dandolo, n. 26; - Gritti, 
26; - Mocenigo, n, 26; - Vendramin, n. 26; - (environs): 
Le Vignole, the Marcello garden, n. 26. 

VERAGA (Padua): residence of the Carraresi, n. 6. 

VERONA: the gardens; Giusti 24, n. 22, figs, CLII-CLIV; - 


(environs), - Gazzola, n. 22; - Guzzano, n. 22; - Santa 
Sofia, residence of the Scaligers, 7. 


VICENZA: the gardens: Porto, n. 22; - Dall’'Ore Quirini, 
fig. CCLXXXII; - Villa Valmarana, n. 27. 


VIGEVANO: the garden of the Castle, n. 5. 
VILLAR PEROSA: Villa Agnelli, n. 40. 

VILLA D'ESTE (Lake of Como): 24, n. 22. 
VITERBO: The Municipal Palace, fig. CXXXV. 
VOLTRI: Villa Brignole n. 40. 

ZERBINO: Villa Durazzo, n. 33. 
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Flowering lawn with barrel vaulted pergola of roses and gothic fountain (Stefano da Zevio; 
Verona, Museum) - XV“ century. 
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FOSSANOVA: Loggia in the cloister garden of the Abbey. 


FOSSANOVA: Loggia in the cloister garden of the Abbey. 
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Ground floor Loggia, avenue of cypresses with vista (Beato Angelico; 
Florence, Museum of St. Marco - XV century. 


Fountain with circular’ basins, flowering hedge on a trellis work of crossed reeds (Pinturicchio; 
the Vatican, Borgia’s Rooms) - XV" century. 
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Modena Library) - XV century. 
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Pergola on marble columns with seats (from Poliphilo, 
Ipnerotomachia) - XV" century. 
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Barrel vaulted pergola, fish-pond, enclosing rails 
(from Poliphilo Ipnerotomachia) - X V4 century. 
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Greenery pavilion (from Poliphilo, Ipnerotomachia) 
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(Beato Angelico; Florence, Museum of S. Marco) - XV“ century. 
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Ground plan of the garden on the island of Cithera (from 
Poliphilo, Ipnerotomachia) XV“ century. 
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Marble gate in the garden of Cithera (from Poliphiio, 


Ipnerotomachia) - XV century. 
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Poliphilo’s Ipnerotomachia) X V" cent. Poliphilo’s Ipnerotomachia) - X V century. 
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XV" century. XV century. 


Fruit tree clipped as a garland 
(opus fopiarium) (from Poliphilo’s, 
Ipnerotomachia) X Vth century, 


Rose hedge. («Taccuinum Sanitatis 
Veronese>) XV‘ century, 
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RAPHAEL: Plan for the terraces in Villa Madama ee 
(Florence, Uffizi, Arch. Designs 1356). 
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GENOA, Palazzo Doria: the Brothers’ CARLONE, fountain of «Neptune>. 
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MANTUA: The Te Palace. (A fresco of Giulio Romano’ School). 
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The Medicean garden (Florence, Hist. and Topogr. Museum). 
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CASTELLO: TRIBOLO and GIAMBOLOGNA, the fountain of <« Florence> 
(called the fountain of Venus, now at the Petraia). 
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ROME, Villa Medici: statues. 
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FLORENCE, Boboli by the end of the XVI" century (from the Hist, and Topogr. Museum) 
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FLORENCE, Boboli: BUONTALENTI, the grofto. 
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TIVOLI: Villa d’Este in the XVIII century (from an engraving by G. B. Piranesi). 
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